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Che Port Folio. 


BY OLIVER OLDSCHOOL, ESQ. 


VARIOUS; that the mind 
Of desultory man, stadious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged—Cow ren: 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Charles Nisbet, DD. First President of Dickinson College. 


Mr. OvtpscnHoot, 

The monument, of which I have made the enclosed drawing for pub- 
lication in your journal, has recently been erected over the grave of thé 
late Doctor Charles Nisbet, in the English burial ground at Carlisle, 
by his only surviving son, the Honourable Charles N isbet,* one of the 
Judges of the Criminal Court of Baltimore. The discharge of this tri-. 
bute to the memory of the first President of Dickinson College, would 
not have been left to filial piety, if the pecuniary embarrassments with 
which that institution long struggled for existence, had not prevented the 
trustees from performing what was not less a matter of inclination than — 


* We regret that our arrangements, respecting the embellishments for 
this work, prevent us from introducing this subject at present: We have 
several engravings ready for publication, which have often been pecemane 3 
and as the public patronage does not justify the expense, which we have 
long incurred, of a single plate, every month, we cannot venture to in- 
Crease the number. 
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of duty. The design of the monument is simple, but chaste; and I flat- 
ter myself an accurate engraving of it would be an agreeable embellish- 
ment of one of your Numbers. Besides the general interest of the sub- 
ject, as connected with literature, there is a peculiar propriety in select- 
ing the Port Folio as the medium of giving publicity to a mark of re- 
spect for the memory of a scholar who was so advantageously known to 
its original Editor, whose pages he enriched by his productions, and to 
the character of whose journal for genius and taste, he so largely con- 
tributed. 

The Latin inscription, of which also I send you a copy, as a fine spe- 
cimen of classical composition, is a modest but faithful delineation of the 
qualities of Dr, Nisbet’s mind and the virtues of his heart. The life of a 
mere man of letters, is seldom rich in incident; yet a well written life of 
this gentleman would not be destitute of interest even in this respect: it 
would at least abound in literary anecdotes growing out of an intimate 
intercourse with the most distinguished scholars of Europe. 

He was settled as a minister of the Church of Scotland, at Montrose, 
where he early became known to the literati of Great Britain, with many 
of whom, who were eminent for piety, learning and rank, he continued 
to the end of his life on terms of the closest friendship. He also re- 
ceived honorary degrees from most of the universities and learned socie- 
ties on the continent. In the General Assembly of the Church, he was 
an active and efficient antagonist of Dr. Robertson, the historian, who, 
on the question of patronage which then agitated that body, and in the 
discussion of the annual address to the throne on the subject of the Ame~ 
rican war, was always found on the side of prerogative and the ministry ; 
and who was in fact the leader of that party in the Church. As a de- 
bater, an instantaneous perception of the indefensible points of the op- 
posite argument, a ludicrous combination of incongruities, apparently ha- 
bitual, and a keenness of sarcasm almost without parallel, rendered Dr. 
Nisbet an adversary against whose attack no vigilance could guard. Im- 
perfect sketches of the debates just alluded to, are to be found in the 
London Magazine for 1782. His attachment to the American cause, 
was expressed with so little caution, as, in the opinion of his friends, to 
hazard his personal safety. Preaching on the occasion of a fast ordained 
by the government, he dropped the King’s Proclamation, which he had 
just read, in a manner so significant of disapprobation of its contents, as 
to be construed by the magistrates present into an affront of the royal 
authority. As they rose and retired, he pronounced the text; which 
every one present thought, and perhaps truly, was suddenly adopted to 
suit the occasion: ‘‘ The wicked flee whilé no man pursueth; but the 
’ righteous man is bold as a lion.” 

In 1784 the Board of Trustees of Dickinson College just then found- 
ed, among whom were the late Governor Dickinson, Doctor Rush, and 
many others eminent for patriotism and learning, unanimously invited 
Dr. Nesbit to accept of the Presidency of the College; and he at once 
resolved to sacrifice ease, competency and early connexions to his love 
of the principles of our revolution: and to unite the fortunes of his family 
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with the destinies of the young Republic. He arrived at Carlisle on 
the 4th of July 1785; and on the following day became a citizen of the 
United States by taking the oath of allegiance according to the laws 
then in force. From this time till his death he was exclusively occupied 
with the pursuits of literature and the duties of his office without taking 
any active part in the political divisions of this country which shortly b 

to appear. He however expressed his opinions with frankness, and freely 
censured the excesses of the actors in the French revolution, whose un- 
dulations were sensibly felt in this country; and the philosophy which 
they laboured to propagate. This gave rise to rumours, as unfounded 
in fact as they were disastrous in their results to the interests of the Col- 
lege, that he inculcated political doctrines which were hostile to repub- 
lican government. On this subject the writer of this notice can pro- 
nounce with candour and accuracy, as he belongs to the party to which 
Dr. Nisbet is supposed to have been inimical, and was not only educated 
at Dickinson College during the period in question, but was also intimate 
in that gentleman’s family; and he can assert with perfect truth that no 
man was a more sincere friend to rational liberty. 

Asa scholar he had no superior in America. Besides being master of 
the Hebrew language, he was perfectly familiar with the Greek and Latin 
Classics, particularly the Poets, most of whose works he could repeat by 
rote, and could speak or at least read, nearly all the modern languages of 
Europe: and being blessed with a remarkably retentive memory, his store 
of ancient and modern learning was almost without limit. His writings 
consist chiefly of the course of lectures which he delivered in the Col- 
lege; but these, having never been intended for the public eye, were left 
in a state so unfinished as almost to forbid a hope of their being publish- 
ed. His lectures on criticism and taste, are particularly admired by 
those who are competent to judge of their merit. As a preacher, there 
was nothing to strike the senses in the character of his eloquence: yet 
he never failed to fix the attention of those who could dispense with the 
graces of personal exterior, and be satisfied with a manly and fervent 
piety; with sound doctrine; with strong and original conceptions; and 
with a masterly arrangement of argument and matter delivered in a down- 
right natural manner, and in a plain but polished style. But it was in 
the social circle of his friends that he shone with unrivalled lustre. Car- 
lisle could at this time boast of one of those assemblages of men of wit, 
some of whom were second only to himself, which are sometimes, though 
rarely, found in a village. Among these he was the very soul of hilarity 
and good humour. Although he seemed to take the lead in conversation 
by common consent, yet he never engrossed it; for no man better knew 
the proper time to indulge his own humour or kad a keener relish for that 
of others: but when he did speak the lightning of his quick black eye gave 
warning of the stroke that was to follow. He was peculiarly happy in 
repartee without being personal or even making an enemy. His anec- 
dotes, of which he had always a store at command, depended for their 
effect, not on the manner of relating them, but on their originality and 
point, and on their direct application to the matter in hand. The same 
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remark may justly be made in regard to his wit; in which there was no- 
thing of mannerism, but all was sterling ore, drawn at the instant, from 
an inexhaustible imagination. In fact, wit with him, had grown into a 
habit, which ve a peculiar turn to his thoughts and a pointedness of ex- 
pression, of which, even on a serious occasion, he could not entirely divest 
himself; and the writer of this notice could not affirm with truth, that he 
had not observed in his discourses from the pulpit, occasional corrus- 
eations half-repressed. The deference that was paid to his opinions, 
the veneration that was shown for his person and character, the sensibility 
that was evinced at his death by all who knew him, without distinction of 
rank or party, are the best testimonials of his worth as a citizen and a 
man. To those who were strangers to Dr. Nisbet this may seem a mere 
fancy sketch; but they who knew him and can appreciate him truly, will 


recognise the sober delineation of truth. A PUPIL. 
Carlisle, 8th Jan. 1824, 


Inscription on the Monument to the memory of Dr. Nisbet. 
M. 5S. 

Carort Nisset, S. §. T. D. 
Qui unanimi hortatu 
Curatorum Academie Dickinsoniensis, 
Ut Primarii ejusdem munia susciperet, 
Patria sua, Scotia, relicta, 

Ad Carleolum venit A. D. 1785. 
Ibique per noyem decem annos 
Summa cum laude 
Muneri suo incubuit. 

Viri, si quis alius, probi piique 
Omni doctrina ornatissimi, 

Lectione immensa, memoria fideli 
Acumine vero ingenii facetiis salibusque 
Plane miri, et undigue clari. 

Nemini vero mortalium nisi iis infensi, 
Qui cum Philosophie prztextu sacris insultant. 
Famili autem sue amicisque 
Ob mores suaves, benignos, hilares, comesqne 
Unice delecti. 

Animam placide efflavit 14mo. Kal. Feb. 1804, 
Anno xtatis 68vo. 

Abiit noster: proh dolor! 

Cui similem haud facile posthac visuri sumus! 
At quem Terra amisit, lucrifecit Coelum, 
Novo Splendore 
Corporis rescuscitati, viteque zterni 
Cum Domino Jesu, omnibusque sanctis, 
Ovantem rediturum. 





We avail ourselves of this opportunity to introduce a few words re- 
specting an institution which is now highly deserving of the public confi- 
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dence, whether we consider the zeal and prudence of the Trustees, or the 
ability and diligence of those to whom they have confided the business of 
instruction. After the death of Dr. Nisbet the college fell into decay. A 
load of debt, intestine discord, and every sort of misrule, brought its af- 
fairs to a crisis; and the Trustees were compelled to resort to the only 
measure which held out a chance of escape from absolute ruin: viz. a sus- 
pension of its operations. It has lately been revived under the auspices 
of one of our most distinguished scholars, assisted by professors who would 
not suffer by comparison with those of any other school in America ; and 
it has already given earnest of its future usefulness. Nothing is now want- 
ing to its complete success but a reasonable share of the public patronage. 
It has at present eighty students, sixty of whom are in commons ; the rest, 
being the elite of the respective classes, as regards prudence and self-con- 
troul, are at lodgings in the town, but their chambers reccive the same do- 
miciliary visits that are paid to the rooms in the College. Forty additional 
students might be conveniently taught, on the present establishment. ‘There 
is a grammar school of about thirty scholars attached to the College and 
under the government of the faculty ; but without forming a part of it, 
The price of boarding and tuition is put at its minimum; so that the an- 
nual expenses of a student, every thing included, is but one hundred and 
eighty dollars. The location of this school as regards health, morals, and 
cleanliness, is admirable. The discipline is rigid without being severe; so 
that the faculty govern a great deal without seeming to govern at all. A 
moderate, but firm application of authority has hitherto been found suffi- 
cient to destroy the germ of discord wherever it has appeared. The Trus- 
tees have published a plan of the course of education adopted by the fa- 
culty; the principal feature of which is, that teaching by means of lectures, 
is nearly if not quite abolished ; and the student is obliged to get along by 
his own efforts, directed and assisted by the professors who watch over 
every step of his progress and see that he does not loiter behind. By this 
means whatever is learnt is thoroughly learnt. The popular science of 
political economy, so interesting in this country, is included in the course ; 
particular attention is paid to the study of the English language, and to 
training the students to read with propriety as well as increasing them in 
the principles of English composition: matters not duly appreciated or 
sufficiently attended to elsewhere. 
Editor of the Port Folio. 


ele 


For the Oracles of God, Four Orations. For Judgement to come, an 
Argument in Nine Parts. By the Rev. Edward Irving, M. A., Minis- 
ter of the Caledonian Church, Hatton Garden. London. T. Hamil- 
ton. 1823. Pp. xii. and 548, Philadelphia, reprinted. J. Laval. 


It is not our intention to give any thing like a distinct analysis of Mr. 
Irving’s work. It may be expedient, however, to furnish our readers 
with an outline of his plan, and mode of treating his subject. The fol- 
lowing paragraph developes his mode of discussing “‘ The Oracles of 
God ;” describing at once the manner in which he has divided the sub- 
ject, and his reasons for adopting such a division. 


‘* Before the Almighty made his appearance upon Sinai, there were 
awful precursors sent to prepare his way: while he abode in sight there 
were solemn Ceremonies, and a strict ritual of attendance; when he de- 
parted, the whole camp set itself to conform unto his revealed will. Like- 
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wise, before the Saviour appeared, with his better law, there was a noble 
preset of seers and prophets, who desired and warned the world of 

is coming: when he came, there were solemn announcements in the 
hearers and on the earth: he did not depart without due honours: and there 
followed on his departure, a succession of changes and alterations, which 
are still in progress, and shall continue in progress till the world end.— 
This may serve to teach us that a revelation of the Almighty’s will 
makes demand for these three things on the part of those to whom it is 
revealed. A DUE PREPARATION FOR RECEIVING IT. A DILIGENT 
ATTENTION TO IT, WHILE IT IS DISCLOSING. A STRICT OBSERV- 
ANCE OF 1T WHEN IT IS DELIVERED.” (P. 7.) 

Whether the analogy suggested in this passage be a just one, may be 
doubtful. To us it appears rather fanciful: but as to the proposed plan of 
discussion, we pronounce it, without hesitation, to be a good and judicious 
one, subserving, as it does, the various purposes of distinctness, perspi- 
cuity, and impressiveness. At first view, it may have appeared expe- 
dient that Mr. Irving should have laid down, as a preliminary subject of 
inquiry, the evidences, by which what purports to be “‘ The Oracles of 
God,” comes to us authenticated as a Divine revelation ; and the ab- 
sence of such an inquiry may, by some, be considered as a defect in the 
plan. But to this objection it may be fairly answered, that such an in- 
quiry did not come within the scope of the subject which our author pro- 
posed to discuss, His object was, not to prove the Scriptures to be the 
Oracles of God, but, assuming them to be so, to describe the reception 
we ought to give them; a subject surely, of such importance, as to entitle 
it to a distinct and separate consideration. 

The second part of the work, that entitled “‘ Judzment to come,”’ is 
examined under the following heads: : | 

“1, The Plan of the Argument, with an Jnquiry into Responsibility in 
general, and God’s right to place the world under responsibility. 2 and 3. 
The Constitution under which it hath pleased God to place the World. 
4. The good effects of the above Constitution, oth upon the Individual 
and upon Political Society. 5. Preliminaries of the solemn Judgment.— 
6. The last Judgment. 7. The issues of the Judgment. 8. ‘The only way 
to escape Condemnation and Wrath to come. 9. The review of the 
OP ii — with an endeavour to bring it home to the sons of men.” 

- ii. 

This part of the work comprises more than three-fovrihs of the vo- 
lume; and as our author proceeds on the pian of ** indulging without re- 
straint in disquisitions and digressions,” and, whatever order or method 
he may have proposed to himself in each of the discourses, furnishes no 
clue to his readers by which they may follow him in it, there is more of 
complexity and confusion, than ought to be found in an Argument, where 
every point should be distinctly laid down and plainly reasoned, and its 
connexion with other points, as well as its bearing on the conclusion, 
made to appear. So far from proceeding in this, the only legitimate 
course in an 4rgument, and discussing merely what his subject fairly 
brings before him, Mr. Irving has followed the example of some of the 
old worthies of his own country, who were accustemed to preach for se- 
veral hours on a single text, and that often a text, which contained little 
or nothing nit. This they could do with great facility, because they 
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drew the sermon, not from the text, but fo the text. In like manner, 
our author in his ‘‘ Judgment to come,” has considered himself at liberty 
to marshal before him all the men and all the things, about which that 
judgment will be conversant; in consequence of which, amidst such a 
multiplicity of persons and subjects, the reader often finds himself per- 
Jexed and confused. | 

We shall now select a few detached passages from different parts of 
the volume, for the purpose of furnishing a specimen of Mr. Irving’s 
manner of writing, and of showing at the same time, in what a striking 
light he is capable of presenting the subjects, which he wishes to illus- 
trate. 

Our first quotation relates to a fearfully prevalent evil, that of neglect- 
ing the Holy Scriptures. 

“Oh! if books had but tongues to speak their wrongs, then might this 
book well exclaim, Hear, O heavens, and give ear,O earth ! Icame from 
the love and embrace of God; and mute Nature, to whom I brought no 
boon, did me rightful homage. T°o man I came, and my words were to 
the children of men, | disclosed to you the mysteries of hereafter, and 
the secrets of the throne of God. i set open to you the gates of salva- 
tion, and the way of eternal life, heretofore unknown. Nothing in heaven 
did I withhold from your hope and ambition ; and upon your earthly lot 
I poured the full horn of Divine providence and consolation. But ye re- 
quited me with no welcome ; ye held no festivity on my arrival: ye se- 
quester me from happiness and heroism, Closeting me with sickness and 
infirmity ; ye make not of me, nor use me for your guide to wisdom and 
prudence, but press me into your last of duties, and withdraw me to a 
mere corner of your time; and most of ye set me at naught, and utterly 
disregard me. I came, the fulness of the knowledge of God ; angels de- 
lighted in my company, and desired to dive into my secrets. But ye mor- 
tals place masters over me, subjecting me to the discipline and dogmatism 
of men, and tutoring me in your schools of learning. I came, not to be 
silent in your dwellings, but to speak welfare to you and your children. 
I came to rule, and my throne to set up in the hearts of men. Mine an- 
cient residence was the bosom of God; no residence will I have but the 
soul of an immortal ; and if you had entertained me, I should have pos- 
sessed you of the peace which I had with God, ‘ when I was with him, 
and was daily his delight, rejoicing always before him. Because I have 
called and you refused, I have stretched out my hand and no man regard. 
ed, but ye have set at naught all my counsel, and would none of my re- 
proof; I also wi!l laugh at your calamity, and mock when your fear 
cometh ; when your fear cometh as desolation, and your destruction 
cometh as a whirlwind ; when distress and anguish cometh upon you.— 
‘Then shall they cry unto me, but I will not answer; they shall seek me 
early, but they shall not find me.’” (Pp. 5, 6.) 


In the following passage he sets forth the merciful procedure of Al- 
mighty God. 

“‘ Nay, the closer to bring you into fellowship, he hath dispatched from 
his highest sphere the image of himself, to act the Divine part among 
earthly scenes, and seeing we had fallen from his neighbourhood, and 
could not regain our last estate, hath he sent forth his own son, made of a 
woman, made under the law, down to our sphere, to bind the link between 
earth and heaven, which seemed for ever to have been broken. He 
clothes himself in the raiment of flesh, he puts on like passions and af- 
tections, and presents himself to be beheld, talked with, and handled of 
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the sons of men. He-opens up the heart of God, and shows it to be wone 
derfully tender to his fallen creatures. He opens up his own heart, and 
shows it devoted to death for their restoration. He stretches out his hand, 
and disease and death flee away. He opens his lips, and loving kindness 
drops upon the most sinful of men. He opens a school of discipline for 
heaven, and none is hindered. Whosoever comes, he cherishes with food, 
fetched from the storehouse of his creating word. ‘The elements he still- 
eth over their heads, and maketh a calm. He brings hope from beyond 
the dark grave, where she lay shrouded in mortality. Peace he conjures 
from the troubles of the most guilty breast. ‘The mourner he anoints 
with the oil of joy. ‘Fhe mourner in sackcloth and ashes he clothes with 
the garments of praise. He comforts all that mourn. And what more 
can we say? but that, if the knowledge of death averted from your heads 
be joy, and the knowledge of offences forgiven be contentment, and the 
knowledge reconciled be peace, and of heaven offered be glory, and the 
fountain of wisdom streaming forth be light, and strength ministered be 
life to the soul,—then verily this peace, contentment, honour, and life is 
yours, Christian believers, through the revelation of Jesus Christ, the eter- 
nal Son of God.” 


The following is a forcible appeal. 


‘* But, if you rather prefer the fortune of the brutes that perish, to look 
upon the light of the sun, and eat the provision of the day, to vegetate, 
like a plant, through the stages of life, and, like a plant, to drop, where 
ye grew,"fnd perish from the memory of earth, having done nothing, de- 
sired nothing, expected nothing beyond ; if this you prefer to the other, 
then have you heard what you lose in the present. Hear now, what you 
lose through eternity ! 

“ You lose God’s presence, in which all creation rejoiceth. You lose 
God’s capacity to bless you with his manifold blessings, which the cheru- 
bim and seraphim can speak of better than a fallen man. You lose the 
peace and perfect blessedness of heaven, which from this earth we can 
hardly catch the vision of. Have you suffered spiritual oppression and 
drowning from fleshly appetites? Freedom from this you lose. Have 
you groaned under the general bondage of the creature, and called for de- 
liverance ? This deliverance you lose. Have you conceived pictures of 

uiet and peaceful enjoyment, amidst beautiful and refreshing scenes? 
The realities of these ye lose. Have you felt the ravishment of Divine 
communion, when the conscious soul breathes its raptures, but cannot utter 
them? The eternal enjoyment of these you lose. What Adam and Eve 
enjoyed within the unblemished paradise of Eden, with the presence of 
God, you lose. What Peter and John felt upon the Mount of Transfigu- 
ration, where they would have built tabernacles, and dwelt for ever, you 
lose. Can you, brethren, think of this world’s fare with contentment? If 
you are wicked, how do your sins find you out, or overhang you with de- 
tection! If you are holy, how your desires outrun your performance, 
and your knowledge your power! How you fall, are faint, backsliding, 
are in darkness, are in doubt, are in dismay ! You are not content with 
this world’s fare, you long after something. higher and better: hence the 
perpetual cheering of hope, and instigation of ambition, and thirst after 
novelty, and restlessness to better your condition. When man cometh to 
wish, to expect, to labour or care for, nothing higher or better than his 
present condition, he is supremely miserable. God hath left these wit- 
nesses Within our breasts, out of whose mouths to convict us: He will say, 
« Ye strive after something happier. “I'was the labour of your life to 
reach it. I let down heaven's glory to your eager eyes. You put it away. 
"Therefore be it put away from your habitation for ever! O ye, who labour 
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by toil and trouble to exalt your condition, will you not exalt it far above the 
ievel of thrones, or principalities, or any name that is named upon the earth ?”” 
(Pp. 86— 88. 


On the subject of pardon through our Saviour Christ, we have the fol- 
lowing striking remarks: 


“If there had been any condition attached to this boon of forgiveness, we 
should have been in no better case than before. If it had been required that, 
anterior to any hope of pardon for past offences, we should be so far ad- 
vanced in obedience, as to be of a reputsbie character for honesty, or charity, 
or truth, or to be doing our best to atiain it, then verily things would have 
been marred at the v.ry commencement. For it would have been left to 
self to determine the measure of attainment upon which we could found a 
claim to the benefit; and the question would have been perplexed anew 
with that uncertain element of self-adjudication, which we have already 
shown is enough to shake the stability of any system. Besides, from the na- 
ture of man, which always founds a claim of right when a condition is present, 
it would have soon lost the character of a boon, and failed to make the im- 
pression of a free unmerited gift. But above all, it would have opened the 
door to self-esteem and partiality, and every kind of palhation, to juggle us 
into the conceit of having reached the mark at which all is safe. And 
being persuaded that we were there arrived, all inducement to further ef- 
forts would have been taken away when there was no further advantage to 
be gained.” (Pp 177, 178. 


Our author thus recommends Jesus Christ as the best teacher: 


** Only one man, of the myriads who passed the darksome veil, returned ; 
he passed into the obscure, in the obscure he tarried, and, like the rest, was 
given up for lost. But forth he came in the greatness of his strength, having 
conquered the powers beyond. He came not for his own sake, but for ours; 
to give us note and warning of what was doing upon the other side, and of 
what fare we were to expect for ever. And he hath laid down the simplest 
rules to guide us to happiness and honour, and the amplest warning to keep 
us from degradation and ruin. In the name of reason and consistency, then, 
to whom should we apply, but unto him who knows so well, and was never 
known, in all he said, to deceive in all he did, to injure ?>—To him, then, let 
us go for tuition! And most surely he is the kindest, most affectionate, most 
considerate teacher that ever breathed the breath of knowledge over help- 
less ignorance. Away then with our own conjectures, away with the conjec- 
tures of other men, however wise in this life! they know nothing of the life 
within the veil which shrouds us in. Up then, go to the Scriptures, which 
he uttered of himself, or by the inspiration of his Spirit; there let us be 
stripped of all our fancied knowledge of things which we know not in the 
least. Under them let us commence a new childhood, a new scholarship for 
eternity, and we shall arrive at length at that manhood of strength and know- 
ledge, which shall never fall away into the dotage or searness of age, and shall 
survive death, and convey us safe through the unknown; to the mansion of 
our heavenly Father, which our great forerunner hath gone to prepare for our 
reception.” (Pp. 515, 516.) 


Such impressive appeals as these deserve high praise. We record 
them to the honour of Mr Irving. That they are addressed to crowded 
audiences, comprising many but little accustomed to such plain dealing 
on the subfect of their best interests, affords us high gratification. What 
a pity that there should be any drawback where there is so much to com- 
mend, that such sterling excellence should be mixed up with so large a 
portion of alloy! We turn with reluctance and pain from this induction 
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of passages, which show at once what decided scriptural truth the work 
contains, and how favourably it has impressed us, to the discharge of a 
duty no less important both to the reader and to the author, that of ex- 
posing some of its various defects and errors; defects and errors which 
affect not merely the style, structure, and subject matter of the work, but 
in some degree also, tie frame and temper of the author’s mind. 

We must commence this class of our remarks at the very title page of 
Mr. Irving’s book. When we read the advertisement in the public pa- 
pers, announcing “‘ For rue Orac es or Gop; Four Orations. For 
JUDGMENT TO COME; AN ArnGuMENT IN Nine Parts, we could not 
forbear a smile at the pedantic absurdity of such a title. But when we 
opened the book, and found that these ‘‘ Four Orations,’’ and this *¢ Ar- 
gument in Nine Parts,” were neither more nor less than so many ordi- 
nary sermons, we felt real concern; because we were satisfied that if it 
had been the author’s object to cover himself and his work with ridicule, 
he could scarcely have devised a more apt expedient for the purpose.— 
What might be Mr. Irving’s motives for choosing such a title, or what 
end he expected to answer by it, we are at a loss to conjecture. If, 
indeed, he designed that his book, on its annunciation should be re- 
garded as one of large pretensions, and that it should excite a corres- 
ponding lofty expectation, his title is not an unsuitable one for such a 
purpose. But, putting every thing like modesty out of the question, 
what, on this supposition, we may ask, had become of the gentleman’s 
judgment and common sense? We had always understood that to be 
moderate in pretension and promise, even where we hope to be ample in 
performance, is not only the dictates of modesty but of discretion. But 
here, in a title of such magnificient promise, as scarcely any performance 
could justify, this wise principle is reversed. Perhaps, however, Mr. 
Irving only meant by the adoption of the high-sounding epithets, ‘‘ Ora- 
tions and argument,” to procure more readers for his sermons, than they 
would be likely to have, if sent forth under their proper name. This 
may be considered by some as a justifiable Ruse de Gure. But, while 
we are bold to say, no such end has been answered by it, we must, for 
our own part, protest against every thing like puff or trick in what is con- 
nected with the Christian ministry. The office is degraded by it; and 
the mighty theme to be held forth disdains such aid. 

We proceed from the title page to the preface, which opens with the 
following paragraph: 


“It hath appeared to the Author of this book, from more than ten years 
meditation on the subject, that the chief obstacle to the progress of divine 
truth over the minds of men, is the want of its being properly presented to 
them. In this Christian country there are, perhaps, nine-tenths of every 
class, who know nothing at all about the applications and advantages of the 
single truths of revelation, or of revelation taken as a whole : and what they 
do not know, they cannot be expected to reverence or obey.—This igno- 
rance, in both the higher and the lower orders of Religion, as a discerner of 
the thoughts and intentions of the heart, is not so much due to the want of 
inquisitiveness on their part, as to the want of a sedulous and skilful ministry 
on the part of those to whom it 1s entrusted.”’ 


Of the three sentences, of which this paragraph consists, one only. 
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zie intermediate one, contains what is true. When Mr, irving says, 
<¢ In this Christian country, there are, perhaps, nine-tenths of every class 
who know nothing at all about the applications, and advantages of the sin- 
cle truths of revelation, or of revelation taken as a whole,” we go with 
him in the assertion: but when he tells us, that after ten years’ medita- 
tion on the subject, it appears to him that the chief obstacle to the pro- 
cress of divine truth over the minds of men, is the want of its being pro- 
perly presented to them; we beg leave to assure him, that he has medita- 
ted, at least as it respects this subject, to very little purpose, Mark, it 
is of this ‘‘ Christian country,” in which every one has access to the 
Hely Scriptures, that Mr. Irving is speaking. Does he mean to assert, 
that divine truth is not properly presented in them? No, he can mean 
no such thing; because, in his orations, he has over and over again stated 
the contrary. But it has happened to Mr. Irving, as it almost uniform- 
ly does to those who dogmatize like him, he has asserted a great deal 
more than he himself intended: This rash assertion cannot therefore be 
too broadly contradicted. Divine truth, as Mr. Irving has himself ad- 
mitted, is no where presented in so accurate, luminous, and affecting a 
manner, as in the Word of God. It is therefore properly presented to 
all who have access to that word. We must consequently look elsewhere 
for the chief obstacle to its progress over the minds of men. It is our 
author’s mistake, as to this chief obstacle to the progress of divine truth, 
that we desire particularly to expose. The nature and magnitude of that 
mistake are rendered more apparent by the concluding sentence of this 
paragraph. ‘ This ignorance, both in the higher and the lower orders, 
of religion, as a discerner of the thoughts and intentions of the heart, 
is not so much due to the want of inquisitiveness on their part, as to the 
want of a sedulous and skilful ministry on the part of those to whom it 
is entrusted.” In these passages, Mr. Irving’s assertion is two-fold, 
first, that to which we have already adverted, relative to the chief ob- 
stacle to the progress of divine truth over the mind: and secondly, that 
the ignorance of men is not (as he awkwardly expresses it) so much due 
to the want of inquisitiveness on their part, as to the want of a sedulous 
and skilful ministry. Now what is the obvious state of things around 
us, as bearing on these assertions? Are men inquisitive, anxious and 
sedulous to examine into divine truth, as to its nature, import, evidences, 
bearings, and applications to their own case? No, they are not. Thou- 
sands and tens of thousands around us, live and die without ever exhibit- 
ing any anxiety or interest on the subject, nay, manifesting an utter re- 
pugnance to all such studies and inquiries; and when divine truth is forced 
on the attention, (as in the case of some, from various causes, it hap- 
pens to be,) it immediately appears that the chief obstacle to its pro- 
gress over the mind lies, not in the want of clearness and strength of 
statement, but in the very state, disposition, and tendency of the mind 
itself: it immediately appears that man is under the domineering influence 
of a principal, as opposite to divine truth, as darkness is to light, or as 
evil is to good. Exactly corresponding to this state of things, and sa- 
tisfactorily explanatory of it, is the language of Scripture. “ The car- 
nal mind is enmity against God. Rom. viii. 7. The natural man re- 
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ceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God; for they are foolishness to 
him; neither can he know them, because they are spiritually discerned.” 
1 Cor. ii. 14. “ This is the condemnation, that light is come into the 
world, and men loved darkness rather than light, because their deeds were 
evil, ” John iii. 19. ‘These passages of Scripture, and more especially 
the ‘words of our Saviour in the last quoted text, distinctly aver that men 
are in darkness, while light and knowledge beam around them, from an 
inherent preference and love of that darkness, and that this sinister bias 
on the affections, is connected with and strengthened by the habitual evil 
course of the life. Mr. Irving’s representation of the subject, besides 
being unscriptural and erroneous, is also highly pernicious. It furnishes 
men with an excuse for their ignorance. It teaches them to plead, ‘* we 
are willing to hear, nay, inquisitive and anxious to be instructed. Only 
let truth be fairly presented to us, and its attractions will win their way 
to our hearts. ‘That we are ignorant is our misfortune, and not our fault. 

The fault lies at the door of our teachers.” The scriptural account of 
this matter, on the contrary, charges our ignorance on ourselves, as the 
result of our own choice, as constituting, therefore e, a part of our guilt; 

and, unless dissipated by our speedily coming to the light, as leading to 
our inevitable condemnation. 

Our author is aware that, in the paragraph which we have been exam- 
ining, he has conveyed a reflection on the clerical order; and therefore, 
in the following sentence he disclaims any intention of doing so. With 
what face he could pen this disclaimer we cannot understand; inasmuch 
as in various parts of his work (all of which, may of course be presumed 
to have been written before the Preface) he had assailed not only differ- 
ent classes of the clergy, but the clergy as a body; nay, in this very Pre- 
face he tells them (softening the matter, however, by including himself) 
that until they act on the principle which he lays dow n, they will be with- 
out excuse. As we may have occasion to advert to this subject again, we 
now proceed to the examination of the new rule or principle which Mr. 
Irving has prescribed, and which he has endeavoured to enforce and re- 
commend by his own example. He lays it dewn in the following pas- 
sage: 





a Until the servants and ministers of the living God do pass the limits 
of pulpit theology and pulpit exhortation, and take weapons in their band, 
gathered out of every region in which the life of man or his faculties are in- 
terested, they shall never have religion triumph, and domineer in a country, 
as beseemetii her high original, her native m: ijesty, and her eternity of freely- 
bestewed well-being. To this the ministers of religion should bear their at- 
tention to be called, for until they thus acquire the pass-word which is to 
convey them into every man’s encampment, they speak to that man from a 
distance and at disadvantage. It is but a parley; it is no conference nor 
treaty, nor harmonious communication. To this end, they must discover 
new vehicles for conv eying the truth as it is in Jesus into the minds of the peo- 
ple ; poetical, historical, scientific, political, and sentimental vehicles. For in 
all these regions some of the population are domesticated with all their affec- 
tions who are as dear in God’s sight as are others ; and why they should not 
he come at. why means should not be taken to come at them, can any good 
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season be assigned? ‘They prepare men for teaching gipsies, for teaching 
bargemen, for teaching miners; men who understand their ways of con- 
ceiving and estimating truth; why sot train ourselves tor teaching imagina- 
tive men, and political men, and legal men, and medical men! and, having 
got the key to their several chambers of delusion and resistance, why not 
enter in and debate the matter with their souls! Then they shall be left 
without excuse; meanwhile, I think, we ministers are without excuse. 
Moved by these feelings, I have set the example of two new methods of 
handling religious truth—the Oration, and the Argument.” 


If by all this Mr. Irving only meant that the ministers of religion 
should be careful to cultivate their minds, to acquire various knowledge 
and information, to exert their talents and industry, to study the state of 
mind of their bearers, and apply with ardour to the high duties of their 
profession,—his exhortation would be unexceptionable, nay highly im- 
portant, and such as those concerned would do wel! to attend to. But 
it is obvious that this is not what he means. All this is old and hack- 
neyed; and no man of common sense could think of presenting himself 
with all the airs of one who had made a discovery, and then hold up this 
to us as a novelty. Our author’s expressions show that he intends some- 
thing beside and beyond all this. ‘‘ The limits of pulpit theology and 
pulpit exhortation,” he says, ‘* must be passed, and weapons taken, ga- 
thered out of every region in which the life of man or his faculties are 
interested.”’ The clergy are ‘ to train themselves for teaching imagina- 
tive, political, legal, and medical men:” and thus are they to be prepa- 
red for imitating the example which Mr. Irving has set in his “‘ two new 
methods of handling religious truth.” Now, while it is evident that 
our author intends to inculcate something quite new both in the training 
of ministers, and in the mode of their ministrations, we must confess that 
we are unable to find out exactly wherein this novelty is to consist. But, 
so far as we do understand this new rule, we deprecate the introduction 
of it; and we warn the ministers of religion against it. Mr. Irving is 
himself, we presume, an example oi one formed on his own rule. No 
doubt he has trained hunself, as he conceives, for teaching imaginative, 
political, legal, and medical men. He has our best wishes for his success 
in this course. No class of persons require more to be imbued with 
that kind of religious knowledge which is connected with feeling, than 
those professional men: and we sincerely hope that Mr. Irving’s efforts 
may have the eflect of impressing the Christian character on many of 
them. But sure we are that he will never do this, by abandoning his 
Own proper region and going into theirs. Sure we are that if any ima- 
ginative man be made areal Christian by Mr. Irving’s preaching, it will 
not be by his poetical criticisms, or by his wild flights of imagination : 
and we are no less sure that the cause of religion will not be advanced 
among judicious, political, and legal men, by idle vapourings about liber- 
ty and the puritans, or an unmeanmg panegyric on Mr. Jeremy Bentham, 
as ‘* the shrewdest jurisconsult of the day.” 

We should therefore condemn this new principle, even though we had 
no other test, by which to try it, than its working and effects on Mr. Ir- 
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ving himself. But we have a still more serious objection to it; one which, 

we shouid hope, will have weight with our author himself, and lead him 
to regard it with less partiality, if not entirely to abandon it. It appears 
to us directly opposed to the rule authoritatively laid down by St. Paul, 
and recommended by his example and success. We are presented with 
that rule, and with the example of this great apostle, in his own account 
of his preaching and doctrine, in the Epistle to the Corinthians. We refer 
particularly to the First Epistle, from the 17th verse of the 1st chapter, 
to the 7th verse of the 2d chapter. Now let us take Mr. Irving’s words 
as we have quoted them, and place them in a juxta-position with those 
of the apostle, and they will present, if not a complete contrast, at least 
two things with great and striking diflerences between them. And here 
let it be noted, that the apostle’s ministry was exercised among various 
classes of persons, differing in religious profession, rank of life, mental 
attainments, disposition, and conduct; and yet he employed one and the 
sare means with all those various classes; viz. the preaching of ‘ Christ 
crucified;”’ or in other words, as he explains it elsewhere, the doctrine 
that Christ died for our sins, and was raised again for our justification; 
by which resurrection from the dead, he was ‘‘ declared to be the Son of 
God with power.”” Whether be addressed the barbarian or the polished 
citizen of Corinth, the bondman or the freeman, the Jew or the Gentile, 
the philosopher or the ruler, this was his theme. Nay, this was his theme, 
to the exclusion of every other, not involved in, and connected with, it, 
“[ determined,” says he,.‘‘ to know nothing among you, save Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified.” He marshals before him the professional 
men of his day: ‘“‘ Where,” says he, “ is the wise, where is the scribe, 
where is the disputer of this world?” and he tells them—that God has 
made foolish all their wisdom—that his preachmg to them should not be 
on the topics which their wisdom would approve, nor in the words 
which their wisdom taught. He knew what they approved and sought 
after. ‘* The Jews,” says he, ‘‘ require a sign, and the Greeks seek 
after wisdom.” But he mentions these thin Q's “only to renounce them. 

‘We preach,” says this faithful servant of the cross, “ Christ crucified, 

to the Jews a stumbling-block, and to the Greeks foolishness;”’ and 
that, ‘‘ not in the enticing words of man’s wisdom.” Is there, we ask, 
in all this, any thing of an example for the ministers of religion to imi- 
tate’ Is there here any thing authoritative and binding? Was it by this 
simple, but mighty and overpowering doctrine of the cross, that St. Paul, 
and the other servants of Christ, in that and the following age, subdued 
all opposition, and ‘‘ turned the world upside down?’ Was it, on the 
contrary, by a departure from this simplicity of doctrine and preaching, 
and by an admixture of the philosophy of the day, and by affecting the 
eloquence, and imitating the aris of the teachers of that philosophy ,— 
that, in a succeeding age, Christianity was corrupted and debased into a 
mere secular system? Let these questions be weighed and answered. 
Let the apostie’s language and example be seriously meditated on; and 
then let the conscientious minister of religion decide whether he can 
adopt Mr. Irving’s “‘ new method of handling religious truth.” 
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The ambition of novelty, if we may so express it, has been a snare to 
Mr. Irving, throughout the whole of his work. We may trace to it 
many of the blots and errors of his production. It has led him, for ex- 
ample, to find fault with that in others, which, immediately after, only in 
different words, he inculcates himself; to condemn things which good men 
have been accustomed to approve and recommend; and also to refine in 
such a way upon some of the plainest subjects, as to render his state- 
ments concerning them unintelligible, and, not unfrequently, even ridicu- 
lous. We shall furnish a few instances of this, 

In his first oration, he says; 

“Having no taste whatever for the mean estimates which are made, and 
the coarse invectives that are vented against human nature, which though 
true in the main are often in the manner so unfeeling and triumphant, as to 
reveal hot zeal, rather than tender and deep sorrow, we will not give intp this 
popular strain.” 

Now whatever may be our views of human nature, we have no more 
taste for coarse invective than Mr. Irving himself; and we agree with 
him, that it is with tender and deep sorrow, and, we will add, with deep 
humility also, that the corruptious and evils of human nature should be 
exposed, But now let us hear Mr. Irving himself in the very next sen- 
tence. 

“It is a truth by experience revealed, that though there be in man most 
noble faculties, and a nature restless afier the knowledge «nd truth of things, 
there are, towards God and his revealed will, an indisposition and a regard- 
lessness. It is most true, that nature is unwilling to the subject of the Scrip- 
tures. The soul is previously possessed with adverse interests; the world 
hath laid an embargo on her faculties, and monopolized them to herself; old 
habit hath perhaps added his almost incurable callousness; and the enemy of 
God and man is skilful to defend what he hath already won. So circum- 
stanced, and every man is so circumstanced, we come to the audience of the 
word of God, and listen in worse tune than a wanton to a sermon, ora har- 
dened knave to a judicial address.” 

Now it is rather with a bad grace that the writer of all this finds fault 
with others for making a mean estimate of human nature; and it strikes 
us that there is something very like coarseness here, in Mr. Irving’s own 
language. 

Again, in his oration ‘‘ on the manner of consulting the oracles of 
(rod,”’ he says: 

“Holding of the same superstition is the practice of drawing nigh to 
the word, in sickness, affliction, and approaching dissolution as if a charm 
against the present evil, or an invocation of the future good.”—* And for 
studying his will, it is of no importance, save to perform it in the face of 
all opposition from within and without; therefore, of all seasons, sick- 
ness and affliction—when we are disabled from action, and in part also from 


thought—is, it seems to me, the season least proper for the perusal of the 
word.” 


In our former quotation we found our author throwing out a disparag~ 
ing insinuation against his brethren in the ministry, for doing what he pro- 
ceeds himself to do in the very next sentence, 7. e. making a mean esti- 
mate of human nature, in the passage before us he condemns what good 
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men have united in recommending, viz, drawing nigh to the word of God, 
in affliction, and sickness, and approaching dissolution. No doubt they 
are deeply criminal who draw nigh to it only at such seasons, that is, 
who neglect it at other times; so are they also who read it at those 
times, as if it were “‘ a charm against present evil, or any invocation of 
the future good.” But the reading at any time with such a feeling in 
view, is no less bad, than in sickness or affliction: and to say, that of all 
seasons, sickness and affliction is the one least proper for the perusal of 
it, is to make an assertion in the very teeth of all experience, as well as 
directly contradictory of the word of God itself. We stop not to prove 
this: but we hasten to ask Mr. [rving how he should act if summoned to 
the house of mourning, or to the bed of sickness or death to visit an anx- 
ious but ignorant fellow-sinner? Would he refuse to attend? or if he 
gave his attendance, we should be glad to know, for what purpose it 
would be? Would it be to tell the inquiring, dying sinner, to shut up 
his Bible, masmuch as that, ‘‘ of all seasons, was the least proper one for 
examining it?’? Wouid it be to tell him that “ his concern about the 
name and word of God was a symptom only of his weakness?”? No: we 
are persuaded, that in such awful, trying circumstances, he would act a 
better part: he would turn his back on his unscriptural theory, and in his 
practice identify himself with his brethren, the ministers of good tidings 
and peace. 

We subjoin the following curious specimen of the uncommon phrase- 
ology which our author sometimes employs, as well as of the nice distinc- 
tions and subtle refinements by which he too often obscures his subject: 


*©You will be alarmed, when we carry our censure against the common 
spirit of dealing with it (7. e. the W rd of God,) as a duty. Not that but 
it is a duty to peruse the Word of God, but that it is something infinitely 
higher. Duty means a verdict of conscience in its behalf. Now conscience 
is not an independent power, at the bidding of which the word abides to be 
opened, and at its forbidding to continue sealed; but the word, let con- 
science bid or forbid, stands forth dressed in its own awful sanctions.—Be- 
lieve and live—LBelieve not and die. If conscience have added her voice 
also. that is another sanction, but a sanction which is not needful to be su- 
peradded.” 

Again he says: 

“ To bind this tie (Z. e. the relation between the Creator and the creature) 
nothing will suffice but strong and stubborn necessity. Duty, in truth, is the 
very lowest conception of it—privilege is a higher—honour higher,—happi- 
ness and delight a higher still. But duty may be suspended by more pressing 
duty—privileges may be foregone and honour forgot, and the sense of hap- 
piness grow dull; but this of listening to his voice who plants the sense of 
duty, bestows privilege, honour, and happiness, and our every other faculty, 
is before all these, and is equalled by nothing but the stubbornest aecessity. 
We should hear his voice as the sun and stars do in tlieir courses, as the rest- 
fu! element of earth doth in its settled habitation. His voice is our law, 
which it is sacrilege, worse than rebellion, todisobey. He keeps the bands of 
our being together. His voice is the charter of our existence, which being 
disobeyed, we should run to annihilation, as our great father would have done, 
had not God in mercy given usa second chance, by erecting the platform 
of our being upon the new condition of probation, different from that of all 
known existences.” 
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¥n conclusion, he adds: 


“ Necessity, therefore, I say, strong and eternal necessity, is that which 
joins the link between the creature and the Creator, and makes man in- 
cumbent to the voice of God.” 

Perhaps it would be difficult to find, in the same compass, in any au- 
thor, more of what is absurd and ridiculous, than Mr. Irving has contri- 
ved to crowd into these few sentences. He commences by levelling his 
censure against dealing with the Word of God as a duty. He then ac- 
knowledges that it is a duty to read it; but admonishes us that we are 
not to read it on account of its being a duty. Duty means, he tells us, 
2 verdict of conscience in its behalf. If so, we might conclude, that if 
this verdict be in behalf of the Word, we should read it. But this, it 
seems, would be an erroneous conclusion; because couscience is not an 
independent power, and the Word does not ‘‘ abide to be opened at its 
bidding, nor at its forbidding, to continue sealed; but the word, let con- 
science bid or forbid, stands forth, dressed in its own awful sanction— 
Believe and live—Believe not and die.”” Now this means, if it mean any 
thing at all, that we are to read the word, whether it be our duty to read 
it or not. Next comes the binding of the tie between our Creator and 
us; for which, we are told, nothing will suffice but strong and stubborn 
necessity. ‘¢ Then we should hear his voice, as the stn and stars do in 
their courses--as the restful element of earth doth in its settled habitation.”’ 
How is that, do we ask? Our author throws no light on the subject; 
but hastens to inform us, that “ His voice is our charter;” that he has 
given us ‘‘a second chance, that we may escape running into annihila- 
tion;” and that he has done this, “‘ by erecting the platform of our being, 
upon the condition of our probation;” and subjoins the following lumin- 
ous and very consolatory assurance of the whole matter; ‘‘ Necessity, 
therefore, I say, strong and eternal necessity is that which joins the link 
between the creature and the Creator, and makes man incumbent to the 
voice of God.”? Unquestionably Mr. Irving deserves the praise of ori- 
vinality in all this, as well as that of being faithful to his own principle, 
that of “ passing the limits of pulpit theology and pulpit exhortation.” 
But we are disposed to think that a large portion of his readers will be 
of opinion with us, that, in this instance at least, it would have been bet- 
ter if he had ‘‘ abided”’ within them. 

That part of Mr. Irving’s argument on judgment to come, entitled, 
‘* Preliminaries to solemn Judgment,” requires special notice. It opens 
by stating the fact, that 

“ God has appointed a day in which he will call an account of the good 


and the evil, and make a grand and notable decision between those who 
regarded him, and those who regarded him not.” 


Of this solemn account he remarks— 


“That though it be a subject of pure revelation, it is one which may be 
handled with great deference to human reason, and to our natural senti- 
ments of justice ; and therefore he solicits from his readers a lively exer- 
cise of all his faculties, and a ready proposal of all his doubts; his ob- 
sect being, not to overawe him with terrific descriptions of things unseen, 
in which imagination may at liberty disnport, but to convince him how 
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consonant things revealed are to the best sentiments and interests of maii- 
kind.’ 

That things revealed are consonant to what ought to be the sentiments, 
and to what actually are the best interests of mankind, is unquestionable. 
But it occurs, that Mr. Irving set himself a very difficult and trying, as 
well as unnecessary task, when he undertook to handle this subject of 
“¢ pure revelation” with “‘ great deference to human reason, and to our 
natural sentiments of justice.” In a matter of pure revelation, the pro- 
vince of human reason, after having ascertained that it is really a reve- 
lation, lies simply in investigating its true and proper meaning, bearing, 
and application. When it has done this, nothing more remains, than im- 
plicitly and cordially to acquiesce in it, as what is wisest and best. There 
is no point of divine revelation in which it is of more consequence to 
keep this principle constantly in view, than in that of a judgment fo come. 
Unhappily our author has frequently lost sight of it in the course of 
this chapter. It contains, however, some things which are excellent and 
striking, which it will be a grateful office to render prominent, before we 
enter on the disagreeable task of exposing what is erroneous and mis- 
chievous. ‘The manner in which he proposes to treat the subject is ex~ 


plained as follows: 

**“ Tn order, therefore, to carry the reason of men along with us into this 
solemn subject of judgment to come, we shall consider the doubts and dif- 
ficulties which the mind hath in meditating the transactions of the great 
day, and endeavour to render the best resolution of them in our power, be- 
fore entering upon the YB ae of the judgment, and the principle 
upon which it proceeds. ‘These preliminary doubts and hesitations are 
of two classes; one arising from the difficulties of conception, and the 
rg ~ ihe from oar apprehensions, lest justice should be violated.”— 
(P. 269. 

Of the first class of doubts he says: 

** They spring from ruminating upon the magnitude of the work to be 
performed, and the incredible multitude to be judged. When we would 
grapple with the subject, conception is stunned, and calculation confound- 
ed, and a most unpleasant incertitude induced upon the mind. Our slow 
moving faculties cannot reckon the countless multitudes, and our subdivi- 
sions of time cannot find moments for the execution of the mighty work. 
‘The details of each case reaching to the inmost thought, the discrimina- 
tion of their various merit and demerit, with the proportioffate award of 
justice to each, seem a weary work, for which infinite time, as well as Al- 
mighty faculties are required. Taking advantage of this confusion of the 
faculties of conception, many evil suggestions enter into the mind, and de- 
stroy the great effect which the revelation of judgment to come is design- 
ed to produce. One thinks he will pass muster in such a crowd, and that 
he need not take the matter to heart; another, that he will find a sort of 
countenance in the multitudes that are worse than he; a third, that if he 
be condemned, it will be in the company of those whose company he 
preferred on earth, and will continue to prefer, so long as he continues to 
be himself: and thus the whole power of the revelation is laid prostrate.” 

(Pp. 270, 271.) 

Our author obviates all objections of this kind, in the usual and only 
proper way of doing it, by a reference to the infinite intelligence and al- 
mighty power of God; showing at the same time, that similar objections 


may be urged against almost every other part of divine revelation, if we 
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attempt to dive into the method by which they are to be carried into ef- 
fect; and “‘ thus out of all the good which there is in the revelation of 
creation and providence, it were easy to escape.’ Thus, for example, as 
it respects creation. It is stated in Scripture that God created man of 
the dust of the earth, and that he formed Eve of a rib from Adam’s side. 
This, he justly remarks, as it stands in the divine word, is a sublime les- 
son of God's power and our humble origin, and of the common incorpo- 
rate nature of man and woman; but if we come to task our powers of com- 
prehension, we are punished for our presumption by the avid scepticism 
and barrenness of heart which comes over us. In like manner it hap- 
pens, he shows, that out of the comforts of Providence, the wisest of 
men have been beguiled by the nicety and importunateness of their re- 
search. 

“ They have reasoned of the multitude of God’s avocations throughout 
the peopled universe, in every star imagining the centre of some revolv- 
ing system, in every system the dwelling place of various tribes of beings, 
until they had the Almighty so cccupied as neither to have time nor care 
for cur paltry earth. And with respect to the earth itself, they are over- 
whelmed by the consideration of the myriads who dwell therein, and 
their own insignificant place among so many; and thus they escape into 
a heartless indifference and a wreckless independence towards their 
Creator.” 

All this he truly observes, 

“ Ariseth from their subdividing, by active calculation, the great work 
which Ged hath to do, without, at the same time, multiplying the power 
of the Almighty, to discharge it all, untroubled and undisturbed.” 

And he adds, 

“That equally fatal results are wrought by the same unrestrained ap- 
petite for speculation in the great work of redemption.” 


He treats next of the forms with which Judgment is presented to us in 
Scripture, viz. 

«fhe ushering in of the solemn day, by the archangel and the trump 
of God ; the white throne of judgment, with the Judge that sitteth there- 
on; the glorious company of angels; the opening of the books; in which 
stands recorded every man’s account of good and ill; the solemn sepa- 
ration to the right and to the left, of the two great divisions of men, and 
their separate verdicts of blessing and cursing.” 


Of these, he says, 


** They are no more to be understood by the letter, than others of the 
works of God, but to be taken as an image or device of the transactions, 
done with the best similitude that the earth contains. It were, therefore, he 
intimates, a vain thine to puzzle imagination, and perplex conception with 
the details thereof, with the array of a human assize, or the bustle of a 
judgment-seat, where all the world was to appear, and to be taken suc- 
cessively under cognizance of the judge ; for, instantly, immensity over- 
whelms the thought, and stupifies the feeling, the crowd forms a shel- 
ter to the fears, and the company, the innumerable companions of our 
fate, gives a cheer to the misgiving heart. We throw ourselves loose, 
therefore, he says, from the details of the ritual, and aim at nothing but 
to preserve the spirit of the transaction; not but that these details are 
highly useful, and in the very best keeping with the majesty and terror of 
the scene, serving to convey ideas and imaginations of the great event, and 
to embody it to the mind.” 
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He then gives his view of the Judgment in the following words; 


“If I were to venture an opinion, it would be this: that the action wil? 
take place, not by a successive summons of each individual, and a suc- 
cessive inquisition of his case, but by an instantaneous separation of the 
classes, the one from the other. Nor do I fancy to myself the bodily pre- 
sence of any judge, or the utterance by his lips of vocal sounds, although 
it be so written, any more than I fancy a loud voice to have been uttered 
by the Eternal for the light to come forth, or any other part of the mate- 
rial universe to arise into being. But I rather think it to be more conge- 
nial to the other works of God, when it is imagined that these souls, and 
the bodies created for their use, will be planted, without knowing how, 
each class in the abodes prepared for them ; and that they will not be 
consulted about the equity of the measure. God will leave them to find 
out the rectitude of the proceeding, as he left us to find cut the rectitude 
of his preceeding at the fall.” 


Now this is a mode of treating the plain statements of Scripture, te 
which we have a decided objection. We perceive no difficulty in con- 
ducting the last judgment on the precise plan laid down in the sacred vo-~ 
lume, taking into account whose power is to be employed in that great 
transaction. If Mr. Irving be allowed to exercise his fancy on the events 
of the creation, and of the judgment, we see no reason why a similar 
liberty should not be granted with respect to the fall of our first parents, 
and the events with which it is connected. We have been accustomed, 
in common with those who regard the Bible as a book which is not to 
be trifled with, to reprobate that system which represents the account of 
Adam’s transgression and its consequences, as a figure or allegory. But, 
if the aecount of creation, (connected as it is with that transgression, ) and 
of judgment, (resulting as it does from that transgression,) be clothed in 
figure, we cannot understand how the idea of figure can be excluded from 
the fall. We have, besides this, another objection to Mr. Irving’s mode 
of interpretation, grounded on a principle of his own. Tle regards the 
deseription of Judgment ia the Scriptures, as a form of expression, used 
to meet the various faculties of human nature; as fancy, fear, hope, pain, 
or pleasure. Now this would be a good reason for leaving sueh form of 
expression just as we find it: but it is certamly a very bad reason for en- 
deavouring to set it aside, or to detract from its force and meaning. On 
Mr. Irving’s own showing, Almighty God designed, by a certain form of 
speech, to convey to the human mind, and to impress deeply upon it, cer- 
tain truths which could not be so effectually imparted in any other way. 
Surely, then, he rather injures than serves the cause of religion, who 
would substitute his own glosses and conjectures, instead of that expres- 
sive language which it seemed best to the Divine wisdom to adopt. 

Our author proceeds, in the next place, to remark, that there still re- 
main two previous questions for examination; one, as to “‘ God’s ability 
to have in mind all that every creature has thought, said, and done, so 
as to divide destiny with such dexterous arbitration among them all;” (by 
the way, it is by no means from admiration of this phraseology, that we 
re it,) the other, as to our satisfaction with, and acquiescence in, the 
verdict. 
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As to the first of these questions, that which respects God’s ability, 
we are utterly at a loss how Mr. Irving could make any question about 
it; or think it necessary to enter into any explanation or proof of it. It 
is a thing involved in the very idea of God; so completely so, that om- 
niscience has been uniformly regarded as an essential attribute of Deity, 
by all those who have acknowledged that there is “‘ one living and true 
God.” We cannot, therefore, but consider our author’s disquisition on this 
point, as so many words thrown away, or as a mere trifling; but it be- 
comes more than trifling, when he proceeds gravely to move the question, 
as to whether the Divine Being “ can ever forget!!”” Passing over, how- 
ever, his elaborate proof that ‘‘ God can never forget,’”’ we come to his 
second preliminary question, which he states thus; 


“How we ourselves shall be conscious of the justice of the decision, 
which God hath the knowledge and the wisdom to discern ?” 


‘To this question we should, without hesitation, give the following plain 
and obvious answer: we should say, that when we enter into that state, 
where the mists of ignorance shall ared away, where interest, pre- 
judiee, and passion, shall no longer their darkening and perverting 
influence, where we shall “‘ see even a8"we are seen, and know even as 
we are known,” every thing will appear to us in its naked truth and re- 
ality. What we have done, what we have been, what we are, will all at 
once flash on our minds, with an overwhelming conviction. ‘The excuses, 
palliations, pleas, and justifications, with which we now impose op each 
other, and, alas! too often on ourselves, will no longer be thought of, ex- 
cept as constituting a part of our guilt. Such is, we conceive, the ra- 
tional, as well as scriptural answer to Mr. Irving’s second preliminary 
question. His answer to it is of a very different kind. Before we pro- 
ceed to examine it, we must apply ourselves to the following extraordi- 
uary principle which he lays down, in order to evince the importance of 
his question: 

“It is of the essence of justice, that the various offences of which one 
is accused, should be brought home to his consciousness and conviction, 
before he can be fairly condemned.” 

We should be curious to know, from what ‘ shrewd jurisconsult,”’ 
Mr. Irving learned this notion, about “‘ the essence of justice.”” Wherever 
he got it, we suspect its soundness; we doubt that it would work well; 
and we invite him to bring it to the test of the following matter of fact. 
It happened to us to have witnessed the last moments of a highly-talent- 
ed,* and, in many respects, amiable young man; who, though gifted with 
various advantages of education, fortane, and station, engaged in trea- 
sonable practices, headed an insurrection, in which the murder of a high 
and venerated judicial character, and many other enormities, were per- 
petrated; and, in consequence, was arrested, tried, and, on the clearest 
evidence, convicted, and condemned to die. ‘To the last moment (while 
he unfeignedly deplored the murder, which he represented as unpremedi- 


* A word of recent coinage, which might do very well for the flippant 
pages of Lady Morgan, or the fustian declamations of Mr, Phillips, O. Q, 
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tated, and contingent,) he justified the treason, gloried in his principles 
and design, and, regarding himself a martyr in the cause of liberty, died 
with a mild composure and fortitude, which drew tears from many an 
eye. Now, according to our author’s principle, this young man was nei- 
ther more nor less than murdered; for, that which is of the essence of 
justice was wanting in his case: his crime was never brought home to 
his consciousness and conviction, and therefore he could not be fairly 
condemned, It matters not that every one else was satisfied of his guilt; 
that which is “‘ of the essence of justice,”” was wanting in his case. Mr. 
Irving is possessed of less acuteness than we give him credit for, or, af- 
ter trying his principle by some such test as the aboye, he will be dispo- 
sed to give it back to the shrewd jurisconsult, from whom he learned it. 

We come now to our author’s direct statements, in answer to this his 
second preliminary question. 

“It is a nice question,” he says, “ requiring a nice solution ;” and he 
adds, “Into this difficult inquiry I enter, not without hopes of casting light 
upon a subject hitherto dark + oy which will need no small in- 
vestigation, and will reward it WH most impressive results, most neces- 
sary to the understanding of the Issties atter death.” 

His first position is, that there must pass upon the soul when disem- 
bodied, various changes, of which it is not impossible, though difficult, to 
discern the nature and the effects; for, though none have returned to tell, 
we all suffer partial deaths, from the effect of which it is possible to rea- 
son as to the effect of dissolution itself. 

“ The first thing,” he says, “I perceive in death, is the great change 
that it will make in enhancing the past and future over the present. I think 
it will go bard to annihilate the present altogether. In our present condi- 
tion, things that are past are spoken of as dead or out of existence, and 
things that are to come are spoken of as unborn, and things present alone 
as being in real existence.—Present things bit the sense, and our senses 
carry such a weight in the empire of the mind, being its five great intel- 
ligencers with the cutward werld, that they have deluded her into the no- 
tion that they are the five elements of her existence. Now that she hath 
an existence independent of them, is manifested by her eccupation in si- 
lence and solitude, when she will close her senses, and have a glad or 
gloomy season of active cogitation ; nay, she will grow into such absorp- 
tion with her inward being, as to lose the consciousness of things passing 
around ; she will sit in bustling places, yet hear no noise : move along the 
crowded streets, yet behold no spectacles ; consume her meals, yet taste 
no savours ; and though you surround the body with discomforts, and sting 
the senses with acutest pain, the soul which hath past heroism or virtue to 
reflect on, or future triumphs to anticipate, will smile in the midst of tor- 
ture, and grow insensible to torment.—In all which cases, the life of the 
past and future, is triumphant over the life of the present.” 


Now we venture to affirm that much of this is quite new to our read- 
ers. We question, for instance, whether apy of them have happened 
to light upon the description of person for which this picture has been 
drawn ;—a gentleman in his ‘‘ glad or gloomy season of active cogita- 
tion;”’ so lost to the consciousness of things passing around him, that 
he can sit in bustling places, the Stock Exchange, for example, but hear 
no noise; or moying along Cheapside, vet behold no spectacles; or eat 
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huis dinner without tasting the savour of it.—In a word, so absorbed in 
heroism, virtue, and triumphs, as to continue quite insensible, though you 
were to give him a good horsewhipping, or duck him in a horse-pond. 
For our part, it has never been our good fortune to meet any one in such 
a “‘ gay or glad season of active cogitation,”’ with the single exception 
of one gentleman on his way to Bethlem hospital, and therefore we hope 
to be excused from building much on the theory which this description is _ 
adduced to support. 

But our author presents us with still more curious matter about past, 
present, and future. | 

“In truth,” he says, “the present, both for its briefness, and the brief- 
ness of all its sentiments, is incomparably the least significant part of hu- 
man existence, and it approximates a man to the lower animals accord- 
ing as his affections are set thervon. With a true man, the present is 
prizable only as it cometh out of the womb of past anticipation, bringing 
things hoped for to hand, and as it may be wrought up into the issue of 
our schemes for well developing the future. Seeing, therefore, that the 
present would fall altogether out of sight, were it not for this constant con- 
versation which the soul is forced by the senses to maintain with outward 
things, and even by that necessity scarcely keeps its ground in wise and 
enlightened spirits ; it is manifest that when that necessity ceaseth, as it 
doth at death, the past and the future will come to all in all to man. In 
proof of which, bekold the existence of one who is immured ina solitary 
dungeon, and shut in from the invasion of the outward world—his present 
existence is nothing, his past is all ; he goeth over and over the days of 
his life, the accidents and actions of whica come forth as out of twilight. 
He remembers, and recalls, and recovers from the wastes of oblivion, un- 
til he wonders at the strength of his memory. Set open to him a hope 
of deliverance, and consuming the gloomy days and weary months between, 
he already lives with the future yet unborn. And the present is used only 
to consume his food, which he almost nauseated, and he notches upon his 
tally or makes upon the wall one solitary mark, its only memorial.” 

This also is new, and passing strange. We have been taught, and 
hitherto we have been simple enough to remember the lesson, that the 
present is, of all other periods, the most important. The past, we have 
been told, though it is gone for ever, has left behind its errors and its 
evils, the cure for which the present is to supply; and, as for the future, 
it is the present which is to give to it a form and a complexion, either of 
happiness or misery. Accordingly, “‘ Carpe diem,” is the maxim of a 
shrewd heathen poet, and “‘ Redeeming the time,” is the exhortation of 
an inspi ostle. Mr. Irving, on the contrary, tells us that “‘ the pre- 
sent is incomparably the least significant part of human existence;”’ so 
much so, that ‘ it scarcely keeps its ground in wise and enlightened spir- 
its.”’ And he has given us a proof or illustration of this. He has pre- 
sented us with a prisoner, immured in a solitary dungeon. Unhappy 
mortal! some one is ready to exclaim,—In what slow and lingering 
wretchedness does he count the tedious moments as they pass! In the 
misery of the present, all that was joyous in the past is forgotten; while 
the future is overspread with blackness and night! Surely the iron hath 
entered into his soul! Stop, gentle reader, you are wasting your compas- 
sion, This solitary prisoner in his dungeon feels nothing of iron or 
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woe. ‘ The present is nothing to him. The past is all; and he runs 
over its accidents and actions with wonder at the strength of his memo- 
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ry.” Nay, the past is net all to him: for already he lives with the fu- 
ture yet unborn: and between the joys of the past, and the bright visions 
of the future, he can scarcely snatch a moment of the present to scratch 
a mark on his tally or his wall. 

‘“‘ Now,” says our author, with an air of becoming triumph, ‘‘ Now 
you are prepared to understand how it will be with man, when he is dis- 
embodied. We shall proceed to give the substance of his information 
on the subject, as nearly as possible in his own words. 


“The body, which contained the senses, lies mouldering in the grave, 
‘Lie link is broken or wasted away, which joined the soul to the enjoy- 
ments or troubles of the present world. Nonew material investments are 
given to her, whereby to move again amidst these material things. ‘ ‘Tiil 
the resurrection she shall be disunited ; and then, being rejoined by her 
former companion, they shall be submitted to material scenes, again to 
suffer or enjoy. What isthere now to occupy the soul? ‘here are no 
sensations nor pursuits to take her off from seit knowledge and self-exami- 
nation. Now seeing it is the fact, that when the soul is delivered from sur- 
rounding and disturbing objects, and occupying sensations, she recovereth 
with wonderful rapidity the lost impressions of the past, and ascertaineth 
with much judgment her present condition, it is not to be doubted, that 
when she hath suffered her great separation, she will be busUy eccupied 
with recovering from the past all her experience, and observing all her 
condition. Indeed I can see no other occupation to which she can devote 
herself in her purely spiritual existence, save of this of revoking from 
oblivion all the past, and calling up from the future all things dreaded or 
hoped for. Therefore she will doat and dream over her condition, live 
all the past over again, and float away into the future. One thing is cer- 
tain, that whatever she doth recover will stand out before her in a light 
altogether new, and that she will pass upon herself other judgments than 
those with which she is at present content. Witness when you are laid 
on a bed of sickness, how you ruminate, and reflect, and turn the eye in- 
ward, upon the state of your soul ; how offended conscience raiseth up her 
voice, and future fears come trooping up, like spirits from the realms of 
night. What then shall be the nature of our reflections, when we are 
disembodied in very truth, and the world ts escaped into the land of vis- 
ions? ‘Phen I truly ween there will be ascrutiny and a self-arraignment 
more severe than hath ever passed in monkish cell or hermit’s cave. The 
soul will unfold the leaves of her experience, which since they were en- 
graven, had never before been turned out to her inspection. The glorious 
colours which ijlumine them are gone; the pomp, the vanity, the applause 
the sensual joy, and there is nothing left but the blank and Dage engraving 
upon the tablet ; and Conscience is its severe interpreter, not Worldly inte- 
terest, ambition, or folly ; and there is no companionship of fellows or mas- 
ters in wickedness to keep us in heart ; and there is nohope of amend- 
ment to chase self-accusation, no voice of consolation, no preaching of re. 
covery, no sound of salvation; all is blank solitude, spiritual nakedness, 
stark necessity, and changeless fate. ‘The soul must have an irksome time 
of it, if so be that it hath lent no ear to the admonitions of its better part, 
and to the counsels of God which sustaineth these. It affrights me while 
I write tothink of it. Such isthe light upon this difficult subject of the 
wicked soul’s condition, till judgment, which I can derive from the simple 
consideration of her being separated from her former companion, and 
driven upon her spiritual resources of reflection and hope. But as this is 
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en inquiry which concerns an important portion of human destiny, and 
decides the question of the soul’s preparation for and acquiescence in the 
judgment, I count it worth the while to push this inquiry into the change 
brought about by death, as far as our faculties can go with clear discern- 
ment.” (Pp. 292, 293, 294, &c.) 

It would have been well for our Author's character and usefulness as 
a religious teacher, had. he checked his inquiries at the point where 
‘‘ clear discernment”’ failed him. Unhappily he has pushed them far be- 
yond the utmost stretch of the “ human faculties;”’ and thus has brought 
discredit on himself, and, which is worse, on that cause which we really 
believe it is his main object.to advance. We shall not follow him in his 
reveries; but that our readers may have some idea of what he is aiming 
at, in this long disquisition, we subjoin the conclusion of it in his own 
words. 

‘In short (for we wander without bounds in this sea of discourse) from 
all these considerations which have been mentioned, and many more, it 
seemeth to me that death hath no sooner planted his pale signet upon the 
cold brow of our body, than a first initiatory judgment hath us in its hold ; 
a first paradise, or a first hell instantly ensucth. All the past comes floating 
down, and all the future comes bearing up ; they near us, they possess us, 
and the soul is engirdled, as it were, ina ring of events touching her on 
every side, and communicating each one a stound of pain or a relish of 
joy.” (P, 310.) 

Again, 

“ During the long intervals, therefore, from the stroke of death, till the 
trump of God shall ring in death’s astonished ear, the soul is, as it 
were, by the necessity of her existence, forced to engage herself with the 
work of self-examination. and self-trial, according to the*best standard 
which during life she knew. If she was enlighteried upon the divine con- 
stitution, then, according to the rule thereof, she will examine herself, 
and soon ascertain whether she held it in reverence, and took the appoin- 
ted measures to obey it, or whether she cast it behind her back or trod it 
under foot. If, again, she had no revelation of God, but had to depend 
on the light of nature alone, then she will.try herself according to that 
light, and discover whether she made virtue or vice her delight, good or 
evil her God.” 

In fine, as far as we can discover our Author’s meaning in this chap- 
ter, amidst the heap of words and figures with which it 1s overspread, it 
is this, that the soul at death is cast into some solitary place, where it 
dwells alone, and is set hard at work to discover whether it has been 
good or wicked, while united with the body, and thus to prepare itself for 
the sentence which the judge will pronounce upon it at the resurrection; 
during which process, it seems, it will work itself into intolerable tor- 
ture, or unspeakable delight, according as its state may have been while 
in the body. Nay, this is not all, for from a hint thrown out, that in this 
state, ‘some perception of a Saviour may possibly be revealed to the 
virtuous of other communions,” (%. e. we presume, to the heathen to 
whom a Saviour had not in this life been unfolded) a very important and 
arduous piece of work is reserved for the soul to engage in immediately 
after death, which will afford it abundant occupation till the judgment, 
if, even then, it shall be completed. 
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All this is very absurd, and it is deeply to be deplored that a man of 
Mr. Irving’s powers and good intentions, should preach and publish it- 
But it is infinitely worse that he should have the hardihood, after telling 
us, in the outset, that this is a discovery of his own, that it is a “ cast- 
ing of light upon a subject hitherto dark and untreated,” to attempt at last 
to impose it as a thing taught and sanctioned by the Bible. Our readers 
will searcely believe that Mr. Irving has found authority for all this pre- 
parative purgatorial process which the soul is to undergo after death, in 
“the parable of Lazarus and the rich man, the promise to the penitent 
thief on the cross, the entrancing of St. Paul, the visions of St. John, 
and the constant ailusions in the New ‘Testament to the judgment and 
coming of Christ, as immediately at hand.” 

The necessity of bringing this article to an immediate close, in con- 
sequence of the length to whieh it has run, prevents our noticing several 
other parts of the work to which we had intended to advert. We cannot 
conclude, however, without a word or two on Mr. [iving’s style, which, 
in common with most of his readers, we consider as superlatively, and in 
many places, ridiculously, unnatural and affected. There is scarcely a 
single sentence in the volume simply and naturally expressed. He would 
do well, if he means to appear again as an author, to take the same pains 
to get rid of his style, which it must have cost him to acquire it. Frre- 
quently have we been ready to exclaim, as we toiled through his heavy 
sentences, what labour has been bestowed in fabricating this cumbrous 
and unnatural mass. 

We had intended to animadvert on the self-sufficiency and arrogance 
which Mr. Irving betrays in too many parts of his work; and also on 
his attack on a certain class of the established clergy. But on the first 
of these subjects, we feel disposed, on further consideration, to exercise 
lenity. Considering the infirmity of human nature, it is not surprising, 
that our Author’s success as a preacher should have the effect of making 
him forget himself. And, in this respect, we confidently look for amend- 
ment. On the otlier point it appears to us, on mature reflection, that the 
merits of the party attacked must be very questionable indeed, if that 
attack can injure them. ‘Their religious sentiments and their character 
are before the public. The judicious part of that public will decide for 
themselves. 
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FROM BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


LETTERS OF TIMOTHY TICKLER, ESQ. TO EMI- 
NENT LITERARY CHARACTERS. 


To Thomas Campbell, Esq. Ediior of the New Monthly Magazine. 


Dear Tom,—It is now about twenty years since you and I turned 
into Johnny Dowie’s, to wash the dust out of our throats with a pint of 
Gile’s ale, if I remember right, though perhaps it might have been with 
a crown bowl of punch. You were then a young man of high reputation 
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-—deservedly high, for you had published the Pleasures of Hope. Your 
fancied schemes of future life were brilliant ; and no wonder. Scott 
had scarcely appeared in our literature ; Byron was a boy at Harrow ; 
Wordsworth a butt of derision to the shallow creatures who exercised 
the art critical in those days ; Coleridge was dreaming as at present ; 
Southey had not published his great poems, and was under a sert of 
cloud ; Darwin was gradually: getting voted a bore of the first magni- 
tude ; this Magazine was among the things uncreated—nay, I may say, 
unhoped for or unconceived ; and, positively, you were alone, the rising 
star of our poetical world. We freely discussed your prospects. Though 
at that date ‘Time had not thmned my flowing hair, as he has done since, 
and be hanged to him, nor bent me in his iron hand, as he has vainly at- 
tempted to do, still I was so much your senior as to entitle me to give 
advice even to a man of your surprising talents. Like St. Paul at the 
feet of Gamaliel, the docter of laws, you listened to the voice of my 
instructions, while in social conversation we sluiced over our ivories the 
ever-to-be-honoured extract of Sir John Barley-corn. With a mild 
suavity, [ pointed out a path of glory to you ; and the beaming of your 
intelligent eye, and the heartfelt pressure which you occasionalty gave 
my hand, showed that you appreciated my intentions. 

We have never met since. You went to London, and I fixed perma- 
nently in Southside,. You dwelt in the throng and bustle of men, amid 
the intercourse of wits and sages, in the noise and tumult of civilization 
—I, in the silent hills, in the heart of the glories of nature, in the com- 
pany of the simple and unrefined. But think not that 1 was an incuri- 
ous spectator of your progress. [rejoiced in the estimation in which 
you were held. 1 shall never be ashamed of the national feeling which 
makes us Scotchmen proud of one another’s success throughout the 
world, and ready to promote it. Itis a higher feather in our cap than 
the grand name of “ the nation of gentlemen,” or “‘ the modern Athens,” 
or ‘‘ the dwellers under the pillars of the Parthenon.” You did not, 
indeed, do as much as.I expected ; but what you did was of the first 
order. I forgave the un-nationality of the spirit which directed your 
choice of such subjects for your elegant muse as “‘ Gertrude of Wyo- 
ming,” and the “ Exile of Erin,” because, I knew you were a Whig, 
and compelled, ex-officio, to chant the praises of rebellion, successful 
or unsuccessful, ‘all over the world ;” particularly when, as in the 
Irish case, it is marked with unmitigated ferocity of murder and cénfla- 
gration. I forgave it, I say, for the sake of “‘ the Mariners of England,” 
‘the Battle of the Baltic,” and “‘ Our Countrymen in Flanders.” It 
would be absurd were I at this time of day to compliment you on “ Lo- 
chiel,” and “ O’Connor’s Child,” when every body has them by heart. 
1 own I did not like to see you at task-work for the booksellers ; but I 
remembered that those who lived to please, should please to live. Above 
all, I did not approve of your new connexion with Colburn’s Magazine. 
There is something nasty and plagiary in the very name ; and, little as I 
value Sir Pythagoras,* I sympathized with his indignation against this 


'* The nickname of Sir Richard Philips, who eats no meat. O.0O.] 
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robbery of his title. I was sorry, besides, to see you put yourself at the 
head of such capons as cackle for that periodical—making yourself Ba- 
shaw of a band of Balaamites, Commander-in-Chief of a Company of 
crestless Cockatoos. (There, by the by, is a fine specimen of apt allite- 
ration’s artful aid.) But that is your look-out, not mine; I hope you 
find your account in it. 

It is concerning a passage in your Magazine for September that I am 
now addressing you. Let me again revert to the last evening I had the 
pleasure of meeting you at: Johnny Dowie’s. You may remember we 
had been sitting in one of the tiniest of the tiny cribs of that celebrated 
man, who is now gathered to his fathers, employed as I have already 
mentioned. Why do I dwell on such trifles ° Simply because I never 
have thought of that evening without pleasure. On leaving the house, 
the morning-sun was illuminating the lofty tenements of the old town. 
“€ Good night,” said I, “‘ Thomas, or rather, good morning. God bless 
you through life, and make you an honour to the Jand of your birth. 
You are, I perceive, ‘Thomas, a Whig—endeayour, notwithstanding, to 
be an honest man. Be, if possible a gentleman. I know that it is a 
hard task I am imposing; but do, Thomas, Whig as youare, try to be a 
gentleman throughout life.” ‘To do you justice, you have kept to my 
advice, and are, I am happy to say, a gentleman in all members absolute, 
“in entrails, heart, and head, liver and reins.”? Qn you Whiggery has 
not wrought all its usual effect. ‘There are some constitutions which re- 
sist the most mortal poisons; and as I know that there have been bibbers 
of Jaudanum, and swallowers of corrosive sublimate, so I can admit that 
in some rare instances I have heard of Whigs being gentlemen, and am 
happy to say, for old acquaintance’ sake, that you are one of that infini- 
tisimally small body. If f did not think you were, I should not waste 
this pretty sheet of foolscap upon you. 

Such a tribute, however, I cannot pay to your employers. Some of 
them are merely asses; but others have not even that excuse. Let me 
ask you, Mr. Thomes Campbell, why you permit Mr. William Hazlitt, 
the modern Pygmalion, to fill your pages with gross, scurrilous, and low- 
lived abuse of people, whom such a man should not be permitted to name. 
Jeffrey, we all know, he called “ the Prince of Critics, and the King of 
Men;” and Agamemnon the Second was so tickled by the compliment, 
so bamboozled by the blarney, that, without further inquiry, he let him 
loose in the Edinburgh Review, in an article which, I flatter myself, I 
utterly demolished in my last letter to North.* But I do not remember 
that you have been daubed over by the dirty butter of his applause, so 
that you cannot make even that miserable apology. Were I speaking 
merely as a Magaziner, as a friend to my dear friend Christopher, I 
should rejoice in your infatuation, in the injury inflicted on a rival estab- 

lishment; but both Kit and I are above that feeling. You may be sure 
it would please us more to hear of what would redound to your honour 
and advantage, than what could lower you, or any thing with which you 


* [Christopher North, the nominal editor of Blackwood’s Magazine. O. O ] 
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jrave thought proper to connect yourself, in the estimation of the public. 
That Hazlitt’s being even suspected of writing in your pay must do this, 
is too clear, too axiomatic, for me to say a word on the subject. But 
that you should hire him to vent personal abuse on men of genius, is 
going too far; and, asa friend, I must shortly expostulate with you on 
the subjeet. 

You have, no doubt, heard people sometimes complain of what it 
pleases them to cali the seurrilities of Kit’s Magazine. Youhave seen 
Jeffrey, afraid to say it, keep hinting at the accusation. You have 
read the lamentations of this very Hazlitt about it; and if you take up 
the Liberal, which of course you do professionally, you will hear the 
vermin yelping to the same tune. Now, all the fraternity know that 
they are lying» We might be as scurrilous as a Billingsgate basket- 
woman, or as * legal Brougham, the moral chimney-sweeper,” (as Byron 
calls him,) had we been Whigs, without exciting reprehension, or, had 
we been stupid Tories, without being clamoured against. But Tories 
we are, and, still worse, clever Tories; and, worst of all, Tories em- 
ployed in demolishing Whiggery. Hinc tlle lacrymae—hence the 
squeaking of the base creatures crouching under us. Any lie that could 
tend to annoy us, was a fair weapon; and the best they could think of, 
was this charge of personal scurrility. We beg leave to deny it; but 
suppose it for a moment true, will you, Mr. Thomas, have the goodness 
to find any thing in our pages which can, in personality, compare with 
this character of Mr. Fuseli, which you have printed, Mr. Thomas, and 
which you have paid for. ‘The vermin who wrote it, has, it appears, 
suffered some slight from that great man, and accordingly we are told, 
that 


‘* His (Faseli’s) ideas are gnarled, hard. and distorted like—uIs FEA- 
TURES ; his theories, stalking and straddle-legged like—nis GAIT; his 
projects, aspiring and gigantic like—HIS GKSTURES ; his performance, 
uncouth and dwarfish like—HIS PERSON. His pictures are also like him- 
self, WITH EYE BALLS OF STONE STUCK IN RIMS OF TIN, AND MUS- 
CLES TWISTED TOGETHER LIKE ROPES OR WIRES.”-—New Monthly 
Magazine, No. XXXI1Iip, 214. ae 

Yes, Mr. Campbell, that is the language you have used towards Mr. 
Fuseli. I say you have used, for the fellow who wrote it is below even 
contempt. Fuséli.would be degraded if he horse-whipped him; he 
might order his footman to kick him, perhaps, but he would in that case 
owe an apology to the flunky for employing him in such dirty work. I 
say it is to you he is to look for redress for this brutal attack, which is 
about the vilest thing I have seen for a long time, even among the vile 
nesses of Whiggery. What, sir! do you think, that because Mr. Fu- 
seli is a great painter, you are to take indecent liberties with his person? 
Do you think yourself entitled to abuse the outward configuration given 
lum by his Creator, which neither you nor he could alter? Do you think 
it just and gentlemanlike criticism on his works to fling ribald jests on 
his features, his gait, his gestures, his person, his eye-balls, and his mus- 
cles? If you do, Mr. Campbell, you are sadly altered for the worse. 
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Misery, they say, brings a man in contact with strange bed-fellows; so, 
it would appear, does editing. Had any man, three years ago, told me; 
that 'Thomas Campbell, the author of the ‘“‘ Pleasures of Hope,” of 
“* Gertrude,” of “* O’Connor’s Child,”’ of the ** Mariners of England,” 
would be uilty of such filth, I am pretty sure the answer would be to 
pull him by the nose. W hat the motive of the fellow, whose pen traced 
the words, was, I, of course, cannot tell—perhaps Fuseli discharged 
him from the situation of colour-grinder, a post to which he might as- 
pire through vanity; but, that you, Mr. Campbell, should, in cold blood, 
have sent such a piece of offal-to the press, does both astonish and 
grieve me. I hope we shall have an ample apology to Fuseli in your 
next number; if we have not, I shall only conclude, that he despises the 
quarter from which the attack has come—and just think of that! Fuseli 
the painter, despising Campbell the poet! 

You may, perhaps, remember what an outcry was raised here, in Ed- 
inburgh, | mean, against Hogg’s incomparable jeu-d’esprit, the Chaldee 
MS. Even yet the things “about the Scotsman keep carping at it. 
There was some cant mixed up with the cry, such as ‘ insult oflered to 
scriptural language,”’ “‘ parody on Ezekiel,” &c.; but that, you know, 
was not the real ground of offence. , It was complained that it-was per- 
sonal, and reflected on bodily defect or misfortune. A long time after 
it was published, this complaint was renewed with all the bitterness of 
envious hate, by an infatuated editor of a Magazine, in that brutal se- 
ries of attacks on us which produced such lamentable results. 

Now, if a verse or two of this Manuseript did transgress in this sort, 
much may be said in its excuse, for the people who gathered about Con- 
stable’s periodical, were so utterly obscure, poor gazetteers, and other 
such third-rate Grub-street folk, that there was no way of describing 
them without alluding to their appearance. ‘They had done nothing by 
which they could be known—they were merely good-for-nothing hacks, 
who had banded themselves together to put down, in obedience to their 
employers’ tradesmen-like views, a rival magazine. How then could 
Hogg avoid describing their persons, if he thought fit to mention them 
at all? The Chaldee was, moreover, meant for any thing rather than for 
malignity, and, as the Shepherd says in his Life, all that was looked for 
was ‘* a retort courteous” or uncourteous, of the same kind. It was, in 
fact, a mere local joke; and if it be read or relished beyond Newington 
or Stockbridge, it is only on account of its internal humour and merit, 
just as we now read, with all the freshness of the original fun—Dean 
Swift’s papers on Partridge, Curl, Norris, and fifty others, of whom we 
know little, and care less. But take the very worst verses of it, and 
compare them with this attack on the person of a man of fervid and ori- 
ginal genius, a foreigner too, who has domiciled among us, and you will 
be ashamed of yourself if you ever condescended to join in the clamour 
of your Whig associates against the scurrilities of this Magazine. 

We were also most roundly rated because Z. or Ochlenschlaeger, or 
some other of our friends, cracked a joke on this scribe of yours, Haz~ 
litt, for being “* pimpled.”” None of us knows any thing of his person- 
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al appearance—how could we?—But what designation could be more 
apt to mark the scurvy, verrucose, uneven, foully-heated, disordered, . 
and repulsive style of the man? He interpreted us au pied du lettre, and 
took much pains to convict us of slander. For any thing I know to the 
contrary, he got a horse-collar, and took his stand at Smithfield, to grin 
through it, and exclaim to the drovers, ‘‘ O ye judges of sound flesh! 
bear witness that I am unpimpled, and Blackwood’s Magazine is a scur- 
rilous publication.” He certainly did things almost as absurd. But 
suppose it Was meant in its most offensive signification, will you accuse 
us of personality, and then permit your own pages to be the vehicles of 
abuse against a man so infinitely the superior of the vermin we worried— 
to call him distorted in feature, straddle-legged in gait, gigantic in ges+ 
ture, dwarfish in person, hideous in eyeballs, and furnished with rope- 
twisted muscles? For shame, Thomas, for shame! If you do, whether 
you have won gold by your connexion with Henry Colburn or not, it will 
be evident you have improved in brass. 


I am, Dear Tom, 


Yours, however, for auld langsyne, 
Timotny Tickier. 


Southside, Sept. 9. 1823. 
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THE FLOWER-SPIRIT. 


A FAERY TALE. 


i've heard it said that flowers have music in them, 
With which they lull the truant bee to sleep, 
And so preserve their sweets. Anon. 


Tue Day had closed his languid eyes, 
And Evening sent her lucid star 
To herald through the silent. skies 
The coming of her roseate car. 
The winds were resting in their caves, 
The birds reposed on every tree; 
And sea-fowl on the glassy waves 
Were slumbering in security: 
And golden hues o’erspread the rills, 
And tinged the valley’s robe of. green; 
While, far above the giant hills, 
The moon sat gazing o’er the scene. 
And Night, that ever-changeful maid, 
Seem’d lingering in her own dark bower, 
With all her storms, as if afraid 
To mar the beauty of that hour;— 
When Florestine roam’d sadly on, 
And thought of one, with speechless pain, 
Who to the distant wars had gone, 
And never might return again. 
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The Flower-spirit. 


She thought of him, and, in a vale, 
Where Nature in her beauty smiled, 

The maid reclined—serene, but pale 
As Sorrow’s gentlest, saddest child. 


, She turn’d her eyes,?witi mourning dim, 


Towards the moon that shone above, 
As if her light could.tell of him 
For whom she felt both grief and love. 
Then bending to the earth her gaze, 
And weeping o’er her hapless lot, 
She saw, illumed by Evening’s rays, 
A simple, sweet “ Forget-me-not.”’ 
At other times—in other mood— 
The little flower perhaps were a gre 
But in the dreary solitude 
Of parted love, and pleasures blighted, 
Her mind on that alone could muse— 
Her eye on that alone could rest.— 
Was it that peari’d and shining dews 
Lay glittering on its azure breast? 
Was it that other flowers, adorn’d 
With hues the brightest heaven could print, 
Rose prondly round, as if they scorn’d 
Its faint and unobtrusive tint? 
Or was’t the name that so enthrall’d, 
And bound her, as with magic spell; 
And, without voice or language, eall’d 
The hermit, ‘Thought, from Memory’s cell? 


‘* Poor flower? (she said) that liv’st apart, 
And shrink’st before the noon-day sun, 
No tongue could whisper to my heart 
More feelingly than thou hast done. 
For though, to share thy humble state, 
No flower, akin to thee, appears, 
Thou droop’st not o’er thy lonely fate, 
But smilest through twilight” s cry stal tears. 
Oh! thou, in hours of orief and care, 
My voiceless fnonitor shalt be, 
And f will shun the fiend, Despair, 


And resignation learn—from thee.”’ 


She sigh’d no more—and ceased to weep— 
And bow’d her head in meekness lowly: 
The floweret seem’d to wake from sleep, 
And ope its little blue eyes slowly. 
The leaves expanded, and a sound 
Came breathing from them, like a sigh 
That mingles with the air around, 
Andas if mingles seems to die 
















- TheFlower- Spirit. 


And these the accents that were heard 
To issue from that azure cave, . 

In tones as sweet as ever bird , 

Gave to the woods or listening wave. 


‘** Thou hast come to me—thou hast come to me, 
In thy gloom of heart and thy misery; 

And never yet, or in spring-time’s bloorh, 

Or summer-months laden with rich perfume, 

Or Auéumn’s sun-shine, or Winter’s rain. 

Did the wretched-one hasten to me in vain. 


‘¢ 1 am the spirit that loves to dwell 

Within the “ Forget-me-not’s” fairy cell: 

But when brother spirits to me resort, 

In the roomy tulip I hold my court: 

And when bells of the lily ring loud in the air, 
The sylphs from each floweret are revelling there. 


“Thou hast come to me—thou hast come to me— 
In thy gloom of heart and thy misery: 

And thou shalt. find that the dews I meet, 

In my world of flowers, are choice and sweet 

As bee ever rifled, or summer-winds stole 

From the violet’s cup or the rose’s bowl 


‘¢ Linger here ’till the eve has faded, 

And the sky’s dark hair with stars is braided: 
Linger here ’till the night is o’er thee, 

And the hills and the valleys lie dark before thee; 
And when three bright stars shall fall from aboveg 
Turn to the west and theul’t see thy love. 


‘* Thou wilt hear a voice through the stillness creeping, 
Thou wilt mark an eye through the green leaves peeping; 
By a gentle step shall the earth be press’d, 

And thy head shall lie on thy Reginald’s breast: 

Then thou’lt think of the spirit that loves to dwell 
Within the “ Forget-me-not’s” fairy cell. 

‘¢ Maiden, farewell!—Maiden, farewell! 

Think of the spirit that loves to dwell 

Within the “ Forget-me-not’s”’ fairy cell.” 


@teteeererte 


‘The voice’s gentle murmur pass’d, 

The floweret’s leaves in silence closed, 
And Night and all her stars at last 

In the blue fields of heaven reposed. 
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Jane Ogilvie. 


" The maiden watch’d till midnight came, 
Still gazing on the spangled sky, 
And saw three brilliant stars of flame 
Shoot from their radiant spheres on high. 


She heard a voice through the stillness creeping, 

She mark’d an eye through the green leaves peeping, 

The earth by a gentle step was press’d, 

Her head reclined on her Reginald’s breast: 

And she thought of. the spirit that loves to dwell 

Within the “* Forget-me-not’s”’ fairy cell. VCD. 


—— 
JANE OGILVIE—AN Irisu Tate. 


“She was not made, 
‘Through years or mcons, the inner weight to bear 
Which colder hearts endure, till they are laid 
By age in earth; her days and pleasures were 
Brief, but delightful ;—such as had not staid 
Long with her destiny.”-—— 








‘Towarps the close of a fine day, in the Spring of 1797, a stranger, 
mounted upon a stout hack, or road-horse, entered a well-sized village in 
the North of Ireland. He was a middle-aged, and a middle-sized man, 
dressed not better than, but somewhat differently from, a respectable far- 
mer. His low-crowned and broad-brimmed hat denoted an appearance 
somewhat clerical, which was not, however, well-supported by the for- 
midable display of two large horse-pistols stuck in a pair of old-fashioned 
holsters, which rose nearly two feet above’his saddle-bow. His great 
coat, too, was not of frieze, or drab, but dark brown cloth, and as he wore 
it unbuttoned, a blue spencer—a favourite garment of itinerant preachers, 
—was visible, covering the upper part of his black coat. His ‘‘ Church 
militant’ appearance was not at that time extraordinary. ‘The extreme 
zeal of the Methodist,—or, as they are vubgarly called in Ireland, the 
“ swaddling’’ Preachers, frequently induced them-to travel for miles in a 
country, remote from friends even in faith; not content with which, they 
wotld sometimes erect a cask, or table, and harangue an audience not 
containing a single Protestant. Thus they were often placed in situations 
of great personal jeopardy, and the sturdier portion were accustomed to 
carry fire-arms, of whose actual use, however, whether properly or im- 
properly, I do not recollect an instance. He rode on, scrutinized with 
no friendly eyes by the inhabitants, to the Inn; or, to speak more truly, 
the sheebeen-house, where his appearance caused no slight disturbance. 
The Putyeen-cask was removed to the potato-garden, ready to be buried 
if necessary, while the bottle of “‘ Parliament,” with its accompaiiments, 
was ostentatiously exhibited on the dresser. His first address, however, 

- & Peace be unto this dwelling! can I have some refreshment for myself 
and horse:’’ set at rest all fears of the Exciseman. A ragged boy took 
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down a sieve, which hung from one of the wooden pins of the rafters, 
and half filling it with oats from a sack which stood in one of the corners, 
opened the back-door, always placed for this purpose exactly opposite 
the front one, and busily commenced the operation of separating the chaff 
from the corn. When he had sufficiently effected this, he threw it into an 
old tub, which was stationary at the door, took off the horse’s bridle, and 
returned to his seat in the chimney-corner. In the mean-time oat-cakes, 
milk, butter, and eggs, flanked by the whiskey-bottle, were set before 
the stranger, by a well-looking girl, whose clean and neat appearance, 
and courteous manners, ill-accorded with the situation in which she was 
met, or the persons by whom she was surrounded. Beside the boy before 
mentioned, there were also two men lounging on some corn-sacks; and 
an old decrepit woman seated on a stool at the fire. ‘ This, I believe, 
my friends” said the stranger, endeavouring to remove the restraint 
which evidently existed; ‘‘ is likely to be a fayourable.season to the hus- 
bandman. ‘The fruits of the earth, which the lord sends to his people to 
satisfy their worldly wants, have been given with a lavish hand, and are 
likely to ripen to a plentiful maturity.””—“‘ Yes, for those that have them 
we liave none,—neither fruits nor land,” said one of the men. ‘“ You 
forget, Lawrence, the half-rood of Conacre,* and the pratees we set in it 
last month. They’ll be a fine crop yet;” said the other. ‘This was ac- 
companied by a satirical smile, and was answered by an Irish oath, con- 
signing Conacres, and their proprietors, to that place which, on poetical 
authority, we are unwilling to mention to“ ears polite.’” The stranger 
found he had stumbled on a subject not likely to promote much harmon 

of opinion, and changed it by asking the nearest way to the village of 
L Both men started up at once; and the eldest, after a moment’s 
pause, accosted him. “‘ May I make bold to ask the nature of your 
calling, and your business?”’—“‘ Yes, Friend, willingly, I am one of 
those who endeavour to work out their task in life not entirely in earthly 
vanity. Who would raise up a burning light amid the spiritual darkness 
of man, and, by sowing the seeds of the Gospelin the hearts of the 
wicked, strive to bring to-man salvation, and to God glory. I aman 
humble preacher of the Gospel of the Lord,”—“‘ We want no preachers 
at L—— then, and, if you take my advice, you'll keep out of the moun- 
tains at present.””—‘‘ Although, in prosecution of the duty to which my 
Master hath enjoined me, I know not worldly fear, yet is my zeal tem- 
pered with discretion. My mission, at present, is not a Spiritual one. J 
have private business with one residing in the village; and if, as I may 
collect from your speech, you reside there, do me the friendly office of 
putting me into the shortest and safest road.”—“‘ I am going to L—— 
myself to-night, but I go across the bog and mountain. The road is ten 





* Next to Tithes, Conacres are the most fruitful sources of litigation in 
Ireland. By this word is meant a portion of ground “iz Aeart” let out for 
the purpose of planting potatoes. Twenty or thirty persons, perhaps, di- 
vide an acre between them, for which they pay an enormous price ; and 
before they are allowed to dig the crop, they are obliged to give promisso- 
ry notes, which are rarely, indeed, paid without a “ frocees.” 
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miles round, and at last you must turn off it, and travel two miles of as 
bad ground as any in the parish, before you get to the village. If you’ll 
come our way it is not half the distance’’—‘ Is the path safe for my 
horse ?”’——“‘ It is, with any body who knows it.”—“ Then I will take 
advantage of thy company and protection.”—‘‘ Perhaps, sir,”’ said the 

irl who had attended him, advancing, ‘* you would rather rest to-night, 
and seek the mountain with the morning’s light. We have no accom- 
modation here, but I can get you a comfortable bed at a neighbour’s. 
The night will be dark, the way is bad, and these are far from quiet 
times on the mountains.’’—** I thank thee. The words of kindness sound 
still better from the lips of an innocent maiden, but I must on to my jour- 
ney’s end to-night.— Had we not better depart?’’ said he, addressing the 
men; to which the reply was, ‘‘ we are ready, sir.” 

The stranger then proceeded to mount his horse, and with one of the 
men on each side, passed on through the village. When they had left it 
about half a mile behind, they turned into a species of path, extending 
through a large bog, which, by the faint light that remained, appeared to 
be several miles in length. ‘The track which they were on, was marked 
by a succession of large stones and flags, placed like stepping-stones, avith 
the interstices filled up with furze bushes and loose gravel. - On such a 
road they were obliged to proceed but slowly; and when both men sud- 
denly seized the bridle of his horse, he thought it was to assist him 
through some more dangerous part. He was, however, very quickly un- 
deceived. ‘‘ We go no farther,” said the eldest, ‘‘ before we know what 
brings you to L—— to night. What is your business, and with whom? 
We want no spies there; and if you are one, you had better have blown 
your brains out, and died quietly, than come to intermeddle with us.” — 
“* T come not asa spy, but afriend. ‘ The faith of the Cross must prosper. 
The hills shall be higher than the valleys, when the Eagle finds his nest 
again!’ ”* In a moment hands were grappled, the signs and marks of bro« 
therhood were interchanged, and the Preacher was metamorphosed into a 
staunch and sturdy rebel. It had now become completely dark. A few faint 
stars alone were visible, yet they trod their dangerous path with as much 
confidence and celerity as in the broad day-light. ‘The Stranger, or, as 
he now avowed himself, Manus Boyle, the illegitimate son of a man of 
high rank, and the most active and useful of the travelling agents of 
sedition, asked many questions respecting the zeal and forwardness in 
preparation of the insurgents of the surrounding mountains; the answers 
to which were by no means calculated to please him. He was a deter- 
mined, and intelligent, but also a prudent man. He had devoted all his 
energies to the cause. He had “ set hislife upon a cast,” and, like Glou- 
cester, was willing to “‘ stand the hazard of the die!’’? but he was also 
willing to use every means to ensure success. Here, as into every other 
part of the kingdom in which he had travelled, he was mortified to find 


* This prophecy was peculiar to the north, and arose from the singular 
separation of the Country b-tweenthe Presbyterians, or Scots’ settlers, and 
the Catholics, or native Irish. The former possessing the valleys, and the 
latter the moantains, almostexclusively 
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that courage, and hatred of the Loyalists, were the traitors’ only revolu- 
tionary qualifications; and, even then, he plainly perceived that while na- 
tional separation, and an independent government, were the objects of 
the few leading men who had planned the insurrection, the great body of 
the people had views only extending to relief from the pressure of rent 
and tithes, or to an unrestrained privilege to murder, rob, and plunder. 
“Is young Fitzgerald at home?” said he after a pause. ‘“‘ I think he’s 
at the Hall.”—‘* With Colonel Ogilvie ?””—‘ No, with the Colonel’s 
daughter; I met them riding together to-day. He spends most of his 
time there now; and some among us think he might spend it better. 
There’s no trusting mixed blood after all!” ‘There’s no trusting a man 
when he has got a girl in his head, thought Boyle, as he rode on in si- 
lence. They had now passed the bog, and entered a narrow lane, climb- 
ing in various directions along the base and sides of an extended chain of 
hills. ‘This led the travellers through many straggling villages, whose 
silence gave them the appearance of almost complete desertion. As they 
approached the one they sought, which was situated on the highest of 
the range, they entered a broad level valley, where, by the light of seve- 
ral large fires of turf and wood, they perceived the collected inhabitants 
of the country for ten or twelve miles round. ‘The men arranged in de- 
tached parties, learning military movements from the few among them 
who had spent part of their lives in the army; and the women and chil- 
dren in groups around the fires, singing the rebellious ballads, or reading 
and repeating the prophecies, which were at that time largely distributed 
through the country, by persons who were hired to assume the appear- 
ance of pedlars. As they passed on, a young man mounted on a spirit: 
ed hunter galloped towards them, ‘‘ That’s young Fitzgerald himself!” 
said the man who had been spokesman during their journey. ‘ Well 
met, sir,” said the stranger, as they approached. He paused for a mo- 
ment, “Is it you, Manus? you are welcome to the mountains:—but I 
can perceive you have got news for me.’’—‘‘ Yes, but not to be told 
here,”—** We'll go to the Lodge immediately ;—wait for an instant, lL 
have but to finish a bargain for some pikes, and will be with you in a mo- 
ment.”’ He galloped off as he spoke, and as Manus thought of his ar- 
dent and generous spirit, a degree of compunction arose for the share 
whigh he had in initiating him into the desperate designs of desperate 
men; but as the idea became oppressive he threw it off. ‘ The blame 
is not mine,” said he, “ I did but as 1 was ordered by greater and wiser 
men.” 

Young Fitzgerald soon returned, and passing to the other side of the 
valley they entered an avenue which led directly to the Lodge at the foot 
of the mountain. As they passed along, the moon arose; but with no 
placid beam, her pallid hue and undefined edge mingling with the iris- 
coloured circle which surrounded: her, were seen by the Mountain-Shep- 
herd with fear. Dark, and abruptly edged clouds floated along the hori- 
zon, and the wind, as if arising among the thistles and heath of the 
mountain, at intervals rushed down it’s side, and spent its force across 
the valley. Half an hour brought them to the Lodge, and as soon as 
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the servant, who came with refreshments, had departed, Fitzgerald bolted 
the door. ‘* I can wait no longer, Manus; what is the news?”—-“ You 
must go to France. There are your credentials, and here is a letter from 
the General.” —‘* What should I do in France? I have neither taste nor 
talent for intrigue, and he knowsit. I will not go!”? said he, as he broke 
the seal of the letter, but his determination was broken ere he had finished 
its perusal, The delicate flattery of his great and talented relation; the 
importance of the mission with which he found himself entrusted; and, 
above all, a half-formed idea that it would be a good opportunity to ask 
Jane Ogilvie to share his journey, influenced an immediate change in his 
resolution. His companion then related all the late proceedings of the 
disaffected, both in Ireland and on the Continent; and in arguing the 
propriety of some plans, and the possibility of others, the night passed 
rapidly away. In the mean time the storm had risen in all its fury. 
The long, loud howling of the winds pent in the narrow valleys, mingled 
with the thunder, reverberating from hill to hill, at intervals deepened 
the roar of the blast; while the lightning, now shooting in long arrowy 
gushes, and again blazing in sheeted flame athwart the firmament, 
scarcely surpassed the brilliancy of the glimpses of moonlight, momen- 
tarily escaping from the riven masses of black clouds which deepened all 
around, As Fitzgerald was employed watching the effects of the storm, 
he was startled by a loud knocking at the Hall-door. It was in a mo- 
ment repeated. His domestics had retired to rest, and followed by 
Manus he proceeded to open it himself. As soon as he did so, two men 
rushed in, whom he immediately knew to be domestics of his neighbour, 
Colonel Ogilvie. ‘‘ What’s the matter, James?” said he hurriedly. 
‘¢ My master’s killed, and the house robbed, and I suppose burned, by 
this time, sir. The Rebels have come down upon us at last.”-—** And 
Miss Ogilvie'—where is Miss Ogilvie?”” The men looked at each other, 
as if ashamed of having deserted her. “ Ruffians!” exclaimed Fitzgerald, 
almost maddened by passion, ‘‘ tell me what has become of her or nd 
—‘‘ Indeed we know not, sir. When we saw our master fall, we thought 
all was over, and ran hither immediately.” —* Manus will you accompany 
us??? said Fitzgerald, as he hastened towards the stable. ‘ Certainly, 
xo in for pistols, while I saddle the horses.”” In a few minutes they 
were on their way to the Hall, which lay still lower down the valley, 
towards the neighbouring post-town. The carriage way was three miles 
round; but a narrow path ran through Fitzgerald’s ground into the 
Cofonel’s, and was not more than half the distance: .a shallow mountain 
stream only dividing the two estates. This, which in general was hard- 
ly deep enough to wet the horses’ knees, now presented a very different 
appearance; and the banks, on each side, for some distance, were evi- 
dently overflowed; while the impetuous waters still came down with the 
violence of a torrent. ‘‘ Is there no bridge?”’ said Manus, as they ap- 
proached. ‘‘ None, until you come to the road-bridge, ride along the 
bank and you will find it.”—“ Come on then!’ But as he turned his 
horse, he heard a plunge into the water; and on looking round, in a few 
minutes perceived Fitzgerald emerging through spray and foam on the 
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opposite side. He shook himself, waved his hand, and galloped off in 
the direction of the Hall. In a few minutes he approached it sufficient- 
ly close to be certain that it had not been set on fire. At the farm- 
yard he dismounted, and sought the front entrance; where he too soon 
perceived the devastation which had been committed. Tables, couches, 
and pier-glasses, were mingled with young evergreens, which had been 
cut and used as the readiest implements of destruction. ‘The court-yard- 
gate had been torn down, and in the court itself, every article of use or 
ornament which the house contained was indiscriminately scattered. He 
rushed hastily to the door, but there was no one left to resist him. In the 
Hall he called aloud, but echo alone returned an answer. He searched 
every room in the house, as well as the wavering gleams of lightning and 
moonlight would permit him, but it appeared deserted. He returned 
to the Hall, and was about again to renew his. search, when he heard a 
centle breathing near him, and asa more vivid flash illuminated the 
court-yard, he saw Jane Ogilvie seated on one side of the lowest step 
leading to the door. She held her dead father in her-arms; his head 
lay upon her breast; and the blood from his wounds had streamed over 
her to the ground. Of this, as of evéry thing else, she appeared uncon- 
scious. Her whole attention and strength seemed directed to support her 
Parent; and it was indeed a dreadful sight. Life gone from one, and rea- 
son from the other; and the same blood which crimsoned the grey hairs 
of the venerable old man, staining also the soft cheek of youth and beauty. 
It was a strange sight too; amid the roar of the elements, and the wreck 
of her Father’s mansion, to see her unconscious of wind, or storm, or de» 
solation, to mark how a thing so young and fragile shrank not from the 
fierce contention of the elements. » The rain, which now began to fall in 
sudden gusts, almost bent her to the earth, but with one hand she wrun 

it from her long black hair, as composedly as if seated in her dressing- 
room. Yet did not her face entirely lose its intellectual character. Her 
beauty was of that description which we are accustomed to call high 
and commanding; and raven hair and eyes, and a singularly large and 
fair forehead, gave an expression of something like intrepidity to a face, 
whose other features were formed in the softest mould of feminine grace- 
fulness; and even now, its expression, although vacant, was not imbecile. 
Fitzgerald approached her unknown, almostunperceived. He attempted 
to take the body from her. At first she only resisted him gently, trying 
with her thin weak fingers to undo his grasp. But as she found him 
succeeding in getting possession of the corpse, she clung to it with 
violence; and when by a sudden effort he disengaged it from her em- 
brace, she struggled violently in his arms. Her self-possession seemed 
partially restored: she knew Fitzgerald, and the objects around her, 
and shrieking, called wildly on her Father. ‘ I know he is dead!”’ said 
she, ‘ I saw them murder him! but I would not lose him yet.?’ Manus 
and the servants had by this time arrived at the house; and a chaise was 
procured from the neighbouring town, in which Miss Ogilvie was con- 
veyed to the Lodge. The Hall was taken possession of by the military; 
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Magistrates were summoned in all directions; and* immediately com- 
menced their examination into a transaction which affected each person- 
ally; for neither knew whose turn would come next. But notwithstand- 
ing the utmost diligence was used, there were few of the real facts dis- 
covered. The two male servants, who slept in the house, knew little, 
Alarmed by the noise they had run down into the hall; had seen a man 
thrust his pike through their master’s breast; and several immediately 
afterwards discharged their pieces into his body: all whom escaped. The 
female servants were confined and guarded in one of the rooms until all 
was over, therefore knew nothing; and a mechanic of the town, who jour- 
neying home saw several hundred persons pass him in a species of mili- 
tary array, completed the sum of information. ‘That it was the work of 
persons influenced by the rebellious feeling, which was known to be 
abroad, they believed, but the numbers who participated in the deed 
rendered the discovery of the actualperpetrators almost impossible; and 
to proceed without some positive intelligence, would have been worse 
than absurd. . 

“This were enough to make a man cross the water and sit down for 
life among the Yankees, if he thought only of himself,” said Manus Boyle, 
the following morning to Fitzgerald, ‘* the last curse of slavery is on us! 
We have not only lost our liberties; but we do not deserve to regain them. 
Do you think this was determined on suddenly after we left them last 
night ??’—“* No, I observed a man extremely active, whose brother the 
Colonel arrested at a fair, some time since, and But you perceive 
I cannot now proceed on this journey, even my personal safety requires 
me to remain. I have sent fora maiden Aunt of Miss Ogilvie’s who 
lives near us, and who will probably remain with her here, and of the 
future we will speak hereafter.”-—‘* Farewell then, but get rid of the girl 
as soon as possible,—I proceed for Dublin!” 

Jane Ogilvie had recovered from the temporary delirium of the 
night. T be native strength of her mind was restored, yet was her grief 
excessive. Her Father had been most indulgent; she was an only child; 
the child of his old age; his last stake in existence, and the sole means of 
perpetuating his blood and his name. He was aman too worthy of being 
regretted by a stranger. He possessed all the useful virtues of huma- 
nity ;—above all, a native cheerfulness and buoyancy of spirit, which 
niade him apparently as young at seventy as fifty, She had never seen 
him young, and never marked any change. She had grown up in the 
exercise of those feminine attentions, which the age of a Father requires, 
almost without a perceptibility of their cause, and the approach of his 
decease had been as little thought of as her own. ‘The mode of his death 
too was dreadful. Midnight murder is what all shrink even from the 
mention of. She had seen it all too, no wonder she grieved, yet she was 
calm and composed. On one subject alone she was obstinate. On the 
following night the body was to be placed in the coffin, before which she 
determined to see it once again. All arguments and entreaties were use- 
less. “I do not wish to trouble my friends,” said she, “ neither do I 
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wish to give them reason to accuse me of afleciation; but our last parting 
was sudden, and I must see him again. I would cut off a lock of his 
hair myself, and kiss his lips once more, although they are cold. Donot 
fear any clamorous grief. In the first moment of despair and agony, 
1 shrieked and prayed. I prayed to God to save him, as the pike was 
forced through his body; and I can now pray that his murderer may be 
pardoned! I will not even shed a tear if I can help it, but I must see 
him again.” 

On the following evening, accompanied by her Aunt, she proceeded 
to the Hall; and as the carriage entered the court-yard surrounded by a 
crowd of tenants and neighbours, a sealed paper directed ‘‘ To miss 
Ogilvie,” was thrown in at one of the windows. She immediately took 
it up, but before she could peruse it, the door opened, and Fitzgerald 
came to assist her to alight. She still retained it in her hand: and 
walking steadily through the Hall, paused not until she came to her 
Father’s door. ‘ Is there no one within?” said she to Fitzgerald, who 
had followed her. He answered in the negative, and she entered. The 
door had scarcely closed on her, when she shrank back, ‘‘ Can this be my 
Father’s room?”’ exclaimed she, as she glanced round the apartment. It 
had suffered principally on the night of the murder. Every article of 
furniture had been destroyed; even the walls were partially torn down. 
A half-broken rack over the fire-place drew her attention. It was accus- 
tomed to contain his fire-arms, of whose number and beauty the old 
man was particularly proud,—it was now empty. ‘‘ Let them go,” said 
she, “‘ they were useless when they were most wanted; and the hand. 
that might have grasped them, and the heart that might have impelled 
that hand, are now equally powerless.””’ She approached the bed upon 
which the body lay, steadily drew back the curtains, and pulled towards 
it a small table upon which the candles were placed. ‘There was nothin 
in the face to shock her; all the expression there, was mild and placid. 
You might tell death had been there, but he had wrought no violent 
change. He had “ set his seal,” but not effaced the likeness. She viewed 
it fixedly and intently; as if one long look was her only object. She 
neither wept, nor trembled, but agony was in her soul; and long after 
she had sunk powerless on the bed, her eyes continued fixed upon her 
Father’s corse. ‘I must be more firm,” she exclaimed, as she stooped 
to select a lock from the hair which hung over his forehead. The touch 
shocked her. The icy thrill of death seemed circling through her own 
frame. The earth appeared to open, the grave to yawn for her! She 
pressed her hands before her eyes, and fell senseless on the floor! But 
this state of exhaustion did not long continue. ‘Tears speedily forced 
their way and relieved her. Then by a strong exertion she obtained the 
lock; kissed her father’s lifeless lips, and was about to leave the room, 
when the paper which had been thrown into the carriage attracted her 


attention. She opened it, and with much difficulty perused the following 
almost illegible letter:— | 
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“miss Ogilvie;—you Think Young fitzgerald yr. Friend, but there 
are them That knows better. He is the leader of the men that kilt your 
Father,—he Was not There himself; but he is their captain, and I saw 
him myself at the Meeting of the white boys The same night. They 
say you Are to marry him and it is but rite he shude have the Land he 
sold His soul For. but if you have The nature of a child in you he won’t, 
Dont be doubting this, Because i cant cum to prove it to his face. The 
whole country wud be up In a day, and all The satisfaction wud be to 
be murdered ourselves. so no more At present from a friend.” 


“Tt is false!’’ said she aloud, as if to convince herself, but the words 
had scarcely left her lips, when she recollected some late conversations, 
whose tenor was calculated to prove at least one part of the awful 
charge. ‘I will be convinced,” cried she, ‘* and this moment: here in 
the chamber of death, in the presence of his victim, will I confront him; 
and if he be guilty, may Gud forgive him, for he has killed me too!” 
There was a wild velocity in her movements as she proceeded to the 
door; and when she had reached it, she again suddenly rushed back to 
the bed. ‘The sheets had been folded round the neck of the body; she 
hastily pulled them down and uncovered the gaping wound in his chest. 
She then opened the door. A number of persons were standing outside, 
but she singled out Fitzgerald. ‘I wish to speak with you alone,” said 
she, as she motioned him to enter. She then grasped him firmly by the 
arm, and led him to the bed-side, silently pointing to the wound, from 
which he turned away his eyes in horror. ‘ Look at it,” said she,— 
* look at it firmly, as I do, and yet I was his daughter!”’ As she spoke, 
her eyes flashed fire; she drew herself up to more than her usual height; 
and there was an energetic sternness in her manner, which at once awed 
and alarmed him. ‘‘ Sorrow and fear have disturbed you, Jane; let me 
lead you from this dreadful scene, and you will be better.”—‘ You are 
right, sorrow and fear have disturbed, almost distracted me, not for him, 
but for you. I thought to see guilt, or innocence, in the slightest move- 
ment of your face, but my eyes fail, and I cannot now even look at you. 
Read that, and tell me is it true or false? say but one word,—yet how 
can I know that word to be the truth.” ‘ It is false? false as the villain 
who wrote it is to his oath and his country.””—“ Is all false then?” said 
she while an expression of joy and triumph brightened on her face.— 
‘¢ All that would implicate me in your Father’s death!””—“ Fitzgerald!” 
returned she wildly, ‘‘ speak the word at once. Are youarebel? A 
leader of murderers? Were you at the meeting last night ?’’—‘“ On these 
subjects, Jane, I must not speak truth:—I will not speak falshood.”— 
“<’'Then my Father’s murder shall be avenged,—yet no!—you shail not 
die by me. We should not murder those we have loved. But touch me 
not, come not near me,” shrieked she, as he approached to support her 
as she fell. Her friends who were outside now hastily entered. Miss 
Ogilvie was carried to another room; yet it was long ere she manifested 
any sign of sensation. When recovered she spoke little, except to ex~- 
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press her determination to remain at the Hall. Remonstrance was use- 
less, and apartments were quickly prepared for her. Fitzgerald retired 
amid the confusion; and the following moruing left the Lodge for Dublin, 
on his way to France. 


A month passed away, and the friends of Miss Ogilvie became serious- 
ly alarmed. She never complained of illness, but her frame was daily 
becoming weaker. ‘There had never been much colour on her cheeks, 
but the hue of health was now exchanged for that transparent glassy 
paleness, so characteristic of premature decay. Change of scene was re- 
commended, and she tacitly acquiesced in a proposal for a removal to 
Dublin. There the dying, heart-sick girl was dragged about to every 
spectacle, and scene of amusement it contained; and the flushing hectic 
of midnight dissipation was mistaken for the returning glow of health. 
One evening at the Theatre she frequently found herself steadily and 
anxiously gazed at by a female in the upper boxes; whom, her dress and 
the part of the house she occupied, denoted to be the child of sin and of 
misfortune. In spite of repeated resolutions, she often looked up invo- 
lantarily, and still perceived the same piercing eyes scrutinizing her, but 
with an expression of compassion; and in descending the stairs she found 
herself getting weak, and requested the gentleman who accompanied her 
to get a glass of water. ‘‘ Go on with her to the hall, and I will bring it to 
you,”’ said a voice near her. She turned quickly round, and perceived that 
it came from the same individual. On arriving in the saloon she fainted; 
and the first object which met her eyes on her recovery was the same 
female still intently gazing at her. When observed, however, she quick- 
ly left the hall; and Miss Ogilvie proceeded home. On the following 
morning she received a letter, which immediately upon breaking the seal 
she recognized to be in the same hand-writing as that of the paper so 
mysteriously conveyed to her on the fatal evening, when she had last seen 
Fitzgerald. This latter she had preserved in spite of the many reasons 
which influenced her to destroy it, and she now rapidly compared them. 
They were in all things alike, except that the style of the present one 
was less illiterate. After many and repeated attempts she succeeded in 
perusing it, and at the close sank upon her knees, and thanked God aloud 
that the man she loved was not the murderer of her Father. 


The letter chiefly bore that its writer, Mary Morris, was the daughter 
of a gentleman’s gardener, who resided near Dublin; where her beauty 
had attracted the notice of Fitzgerald, when on a visit to her father’s 
master, seduced by his promises never to wed another, she had consented 
to live with him, and was the mother of two children: the removal of 
which, and his subsequent addresses to Miss Ogilvie, had urged her to 
this revenge. The letter then concluded:—“ In the bitterness of des- 
pair I swore to destroy his happiness as he had ruined mine. It was not 
long before I had an opportunity of keeping my oath, and I did keep it. 
He often sent persons to offer me money, but I refused it. I left the 
country and came to Dublin, and you have seen how J live now. IT have 
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no more to say but to ask you to kneel down and say one prayer for my 
poor children. You are innocent and so are they. As for me I do not 
ask forgiveness,—I dare not ask it of a merciful God, and I cannot ex- 
pect it from you.” 

Whatever might have been its effect upon the mind of Miss Ogilvie, 
this letter did not in any degree seem to retard her rapid approach to 
‘‘that bourne from which no traveller returns.” She employed a bene- 
volent clergyman to discover the wretched woman who wrote it, and 
offer her the means of competence in retirement. She was easily found, 
but for a long time refused all solicitation; and it was singular that, while 
she acknowledged the wretchedness of her present state, she appeared 
resolved to continue in it. At length a violent fever created a complete 
change in her mind; she became penitent in earnest, and gratefully accept- 
ed of the proposed arrangement. Ina short time her friends placed Jane 
Ogilvie by the side of her father. Her spirit passed away almost imper- 
ceptibly. ‘There was no struggle, and apparently no regret. The high 
unchecked decision of mind, and erring pride of intellect, that had indu- 
ced a state of feeling, which in the days of human vanity, would break, 
but knew not how to bend, had departed long ere her dissolutien. She 
regretted the violence of the passions which had destroyed her, and 
shuddered to observe to what crimes one woman was led by violence of 
character, and unbounded love. Her last hours were calm, pious, and 
resigned, and as she closed her eyes on one world, she felt confident of 
opening them in bliss in another. Among her papers was found the fol- 
lowing letter addressed to Fitzgerald, which was forwarded to him at 
Paris:— 

** Before I leave a world, in which although I have had much of joy, 
I have also had much of sorrow, I once again address you. Justice re- 
quires it, and if it did not, there is even yet a stronger feeling. Even 
in my days of pleasnre and happiness, you will acquit me of atlectation. 
{n the pride of health and gaiety 1 acknowledged that I loved you,—I 
am not now ashamed to own that you will have a part in my last 
thoughts, and my last prayers. But you must not expect flattery from 
one hovering on the boundaries of existence;—my grave-clothes must 
not be soiled with the dust of human vanity.—Fitzgerald, listen to me! 
I must speak wisely, for there is no earthhy passion remaining to warp 
the voice of truth;—I must speak sincerely, for in mind I am already 
where evil thoughts cannot enter. I did you a hasty injustice, and | 
thought so long before [ was convinced of your innocence. I have been 
convinced; and I now ask you to forgive the distress which I have caused 
you. If you knew the rapture with which I thanked my God that you 
had not the crime of murder on your soul, you would—but you have for- 
given me before this, for I will acknowledge that I believe you loved me 
ardently, honourably, and sincerely. ‘To tell you thus much has been the 
object with which I commenced this letter, but I cannot pause here. I 
cannot see you plunge into crime and error, without raising a warning 
voice even from the verge of the tomb; without trving, before the heart 
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that loved you is cold, and the mind, whose dictates you were accustom- 
ed to listen to, is fled, to stop you in the career of sin which may end in 
a shameful death, and must end in misery and disgrace. You are leagued 
with evil men, whose wish is to disturb and destroy; who would make 
a bloodier sacrifice to ambition than ever Pagan did to the false God of 
his idolatry; with whom the lives of their ignorant and ill-fated tools are 
as clay under their feet, to be raised as a rampart to defend them, or trod- 
den on, and spurned, as may suit their wants and their wishes. Whose 
best enjoyment would be the heart-rending miseries of civil war; the in- 
discriminate slaughter of old age and infancy; the hoary grandsire, the 
fond mother, and the innocent child! Are you fit, Fitzgerald, to consort 
with such men? Were you made to doom thousands of your fellow crea- 
tures to destruction? If you were, go on your course of blood,—send 
thousands of shrieking witnesses to the throne of Heaven to confront and 
blast you before the judgment seat of your God!—but if, as I hope and 
believe, you are not,—if you cannot look upon murder with an unshrink- 
ing eye, and would shudder at the desolation of a distracted country, se- 
parate yourself from this cause, and its upholders. Tread not farther in 
the bloody path;—give up fortune, friends, home, country, every thing; 
but save the consciousness of innocence. Then alone, Fitzgerald, will 
your death-bed be peaceful and happy; I am now on mine, and my testi- 
mony may be believed. It is true that amid the bustle of the business 
and pleasures of life, ‘ the still small voice’ may be unheard, or unheed- 
ed; but when age arrives, and when death comes; when our thoughts must 
be on what we have been, then would we, at the price of all the enjoy- 
ment which a life of sin has given, wipe out the smallest, the most trivial 
error in its course. 

‘“‘T have now done. As these are the last words, so are they the best 
with which I have ever addressed you. Farewell! I shall not die in vain 
they save him I loved. 


“JANE OGILVIE.” 


‘You have two children,—I have left them a sufficient competency. 
They will want it, for I have heard you can never expect to possess your 
own property again.” 


This letter arrived at a time calculated to aid all its desired effect upon 
Fitzgerald. Distracted, and disgusted by the deceptions of court intrigue, 
he had retired from the situation of Insurgent Ambassador. Jane Ogil- 
vie, from the first moment he knew her, had possessed an overwhelming 
influence over his mind. Her intellectual superiority was sufficient even 
to sway a man not in love; great indeed was its power over one who more 
than adored her. In his connexion with the rebels he had never been 
more than the agent of others. Connected by relationship with the 
man of greatest rank in the kingdom, who had been implicated, he had 
deemed it a species of duty to obey him; but now the chain was broken,— 
and so was his spirit. Having arranged his affairs, he retired dejected 
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and sorrowing to America. He lived on calm and contented, but 
never agin mixed in the pleasures of life. Of his latter years, we are 
enabled to say, that if he erred, he also suffered; and that he did not 
suffer in vain. 








THE MARRIAGE ACT OF OLYMPUS. 


1, 
In those remote, forgotten times 
We never hear of but at college, 
Yclept the golden age in rhymes, 
Because of gold it had no knowledge; 
2. 
When laws were few and lawyers none, 
To give to simple words a sly sense, 
A law there was—a solemn one, 
No marriage without Cupid’s license. 
De 
ee How happy then was human life, 
B How worthy of a poet’s blessing; 
t When all the days of man and wife 
: Were spent in loving and caressing! 
¥ 4. 
tu And yet in time complaints were made, 
For mortals ever will be grumbling; 
‘ ‘‘ Brothers beware,” a croaker said, 
Hi *“* The social edifice is tumbling; 
5. 
a ‘* For marriage here so rare is grown, 
iis “We can’t keep up our population.” 
4 Malthus’ book was then unknown, 
Fae So no one thought.of refutation. 
h> 6. 
af) } Indeed the counsel was well -meant, 
it Nor quite untrue—the world grew vicious,— 
And Cupid never gave consent 
ih To join the old and avaricious. 
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7. 

Ps Then Jupiter, good easy God, 
By a Framed a new Marriage Act to suit us; 
i; And gave, by his celestial nod, 
Joint powers of licensing to Plutus. 

8. 
But Love swore men should rue the day 
Thev first shook off his sweet dominion: 
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Now Love could do as well as say, 
Nor spared his bow, nor flagg’d his pinion. 
9, 
To prove Sir Cupid kept his word, 
Needs not, alas! my tedious rhyming; 
Flames of all sorts are now preferr’d 
To that which comes from torch of Hymen. 
10. 
Ah! hapless days of human life, 
Ah! days of wretchedness and fury! 
When the de facto man and wife 
Differ so much from the de jure. 
11, 
Would we might olden times restore, 
And cal] past ages with a wish up,— 
Marriage should flourish as of yore, 
And Cupid be the sole Archbishop! HANNIBAL. 


SHAKSPEARE’S FEMALES. 


All made of sighs and tears ; 
All made of faith and service ; 
Ail made of fantasy ; 
All made of passion, and all made of wishes ; 
All adoration, duty, and obedience ; 
All humbleness, and patience, and impatience ; 
All purity, all trial, all cbservance —As vou LIKE IT. 


THE opinion which prevailed unti! within the last half century, that 
Shakspeare had failed in his delineations of female character, is a stri- 
king and decisive proof of the general ignorance respecting the real mer- 
its of the immortal bard. The common cant which condemned Shaks- 
peare’s females, infected not mereiy the ignorant and uninformed, but 
extended to writers of taste and genius, who were content to take up 
with the current opinion, without examining its truth, Thus Collins, 
who had much of Shakspeare in his mind and genius, after doing ample 
justice to Fletcher’s females, ventures to add :— 


“‘ But stronger Shakspeare felt for Man alone.” 


In truth, Shakspeare’s fema'e characters are creations of a very dif- 
ferent stamp from those which have been immediately popular in histri- 
ome records, They are not mere ranting 'Tragedy Queens, every line 
of their speech is not a clap trap, they are not talking statues, and their 
only business is not to walk on with a handkerchief in their hands, and a 
confidanté holding up their trains, They are women, “ very women!” 
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their business is,—if our Readers will allow us a school-boy illustration, 
“to be,—to do,—and to suffer.”” Their sorrows are not obstreperous 
and theatrical ; but—- 


* The still sad music of humanity,”— 


as Wadsworth hath finely phrased it,—is heard throughout all their his- 
tory. Shakspeare’s description of a Lover, which we have placed at 
the head of this paper, will apply as well to his delineations of Women 
in the abstract, as opposed to the vulgar heard of stage heroines. Sighs, 
tears, passion, trial, and humility, are the componant parts of her cha- 
racter ; ; and however the dramatic writer may endeavour to ‘“‘ elevate 
and surprise,””—as Bayes has it,—by pursuing a different course, these 
are the materials with which Nature will furnish him, and if he wishes 
to follow her, ‘ to this complexion he must come at last.” 

The elevation and surprise which Mr. Bayes deemed so essential in 
writing, has been achieved by Shakspeare, but not at the expense of 
Nature. He places his female characters in situations which Critics of 
the French school would shudder at ; and yet, when on an enchanted 
island, like Mtranda,—-or wandering through the wilds of Wales, in 
man’s attire, like Imogen,—or becoming the wooer instead of the wooed, 
like Helen,—they are infinitely more natural, more feminine, and more 
probable than Marcia, though she never leaves her father’s hall; and 
the heroine in the “‘ Cid,” though she shows the most decorous attention 
to ceremony, even when she hears of the destruction of all whom she 
holds dear. Shakspeare reconciled Poetry and Nature ; he made,—our 
Readers will pardon a colloquial expression,——both ends meet, he bor- 
rowed her wildest wing of Romance, and yet stooped to the sev erest 
discipline of Truth; he revelled in the impossible, without violating the 
probable; he preserved the unity of character, while he spurned the umi- 
ties of time, place, and action; and combined propriety, nature, truth, 
and feeling, with wildness, extravagance, and an unbounded license of 
imagination. 

The general cast of character in Shakspeare’s females is, as we have 
already said, tenderness and pathos, but this is not because our Author 
was unable to depict women in her more dignified and commanding, 
though less ordinary, attitude. Thus, there is nothing more majestic, 
and, we may say, awful, on the Stage, than Katherine defending herself 
against the malice and hypocrisy of Henry; and nothing more fearful and 
appalling than the whole character of Lady Macbeth, from the first scene 
in which her ambition is awakened, by the perusal of her husband's let~ 
ter, to the last, in which we discover its bitter fruits, in treason, murder, 
and insanity. Then there is the Lady Constance, who isa fine mixture 
of suffering and of grandeur; a Woman, a mother, and a princess, seen 
in all the fearful vicissitudes of human life: hoping, exulting, blessing, 
fearing, weeping, despairing, and at last, dying. Shall we add the Weird 
Sisters? We feel that we are trav elling a little out of our subject, and 
as we mean, besides, on some future occasion, to intrude on our Readers 
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2 few observations on Shakspeare’s Supernatural Beings, we shall there- 
fore content ourselves with saying, that Lady Macbeth seems to be 2 
sort of connecting link between those ‘foul anomalies,” those malevo- 
ient beings, in whom all that is malignant and base in the female charac- 
ter is exaggerated to an unearthly stature, and those gentler beings, such 
as Juliet and Desdemona, who, with frailties and imperfections which 
ally them to earth, yet approximate to those superior and benevolent 
spirits of whom we "have such an exquisite picture in 2riel, and the Far- 
ries in the * Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Cleopatra and Isabella, 
are further instances of Shakspeare’s power of exhibiting the loftier and 
stronger traits of the female character; and how strange is the neglect 
with which the play, in which the former character occurs, is treated ! 
It is certainly, altogether, ' one of Shakspeare’s most magnificent produc- 
tions, Above all, his pieture of the fascinating Egyptian Queen is a 


master-piece, In perusing it, we feel no longer astonished that crowns _ 


and empires were sacrificed for her. “ "The soft ‘Triumvir’s fault” is 
easily “‘ forgiven.”? We no longer wonder at,—we scarcely pity et 
so splendid is the prize for which he is content to— 


“‘ Let Rome in Tyber melt, and the wide arch 
Of the ranged empire fall ! 


The Reader,—for this is not on the list of acting plays,—is himself 
caught in the golden snare. ‘The play is occupied with battles and-trea- 
ties, with wars and commotions, with the quarrels of monarchs and the 
destinies of the world, yet all are forgotten when Cleopatra is on the 
scene. We have many and splendid descriptions of her personal charms, 
but it is her mind, the strength of her passion, the fervour and fury of 
her love, the bitterness of her hatred, and the desperation of her death, 
which take so strong a hold upon the ee om We follow her, ad- 
mire her, sympathize with her, through all, and after the Asp has done 
its fatal work, who does not exclaim with Charmion ?— 


“* Now boast thee, Death ! in thy possession lies 
A Jass unparallel’d !” 


How different a being from this, is the ill-fated fair who slumbers in 
“‘ the tomb of all the Capulets.”” She is all gentleness and mildness, all 
hidden passion, and silent sufiering; but her love is as ardent, her sorrows 
are as overwhelming, and her death as melancholy.  * The gentle lady 
wedded to the Moor’’ is another sweet, still picture, which we contem- 
plate with admiration, until death drops his curtain over it. ~Jmogen and 
Miranda, Perdiia and Ophelia, Cordelia, Helen and Viola, need only be 
mentioned to recal to the mind the most’fascinating pictures of female 
character which have ever been delineated. ‘The last is a mere sketch; 
but it is.a most charming one, . It seems to be a kind of study,—if we 
may borrow an expression from the technicalities of the sister art,— 
which the Author intended to have worked up into a more elaborate por- 
trait. Her early misfortunes, her romantic love, her extraordinary and 
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embarrassing situation as Orstno’s ambassador to Olivia,—but we need 
uot describe her further. 

Our remarks have Iitherto been confined to Shakspeare’s Tragedies, 
but 1 is fair to retort upon those who deny his power of pourtraying the 
female character, by pointing to the exquisite specimens with which his 
Comedies abound. It will be sufficient to adduce two,—Rosalind and 
Beatrice. Whai a fascinating creature is the first! what an admirable 
compound of wit, gaiety, and good humour, blended, at the same time, 
with deep and strong passion, with courage and resolution, as evinced in 
her departure from her Uncle’s court, with unshaken affection to her 
father, and constant and fervent love for Orlando. How extraordinary 
and romantic is the character of Rosalind, if we contemplate it in the 
abstract, yet how beautifut and true to. nature if we examine it in all 
Shakspeare’s details. eatrice is a character of a very different stamp 
from Rosalind, although resembling her in some particulars.’ She has all 
her wit, but, it must be confessed, without her good humour. Her ar- 
rows are not merely piercing, but poisoned. Rosalind’s is cheerful rail- 
lery,—Beatrice’s satirical bitterness,—Rosalind is not only afraid tu 
strike, but unwilling to wound. Beatrice is, at least, careless of the 
effect of her wit, it she cam but find an opportunity to utter it. But 
Shakspeare has no heartless characters in his dramas, he has no mere 
“ intellectual gladiators,”? as Dr. Johnson has well styled the Actors in 
the witty scenes of Congreve. Beatrice has strong and easily excited 
feelings. Love is called inte action by the stratagem of the garden 
scene; and rage, indignation, and revenge, by the slanders cast upon ber’ 
cousin. We “have heard the character called inconsistent, but what is 
human nature but a tissue of inconsistencies? or rather, are not our hopes, 
fears, affections, and passions, linked together by a thread so fine, that 

oaly the gifted eye of such a poet as Shakspeare ean discover it?) The 
changes of purpose and passion, as dev eloped by him ithe mind of Bea-. 
tr we, strike us as being any thing but inconsistencies ; abr upt and swr~ 
prising they certainly are, but they are accounted for by motives of ex~ 
traordinary weight, and feelings of singular susceptibility. 

Before we close ‘this subject, howeve er, we would say a few words upon 
the neglected play entitled “* Pericles, 09" first, because it contains a very 
sweet and interesting female char acter —that of Marina, the heroine ,— 
and, secondly, because its authenticity,—strangely enough, i in our opin- 
ion,—has been questioned by the c ommentators. To begin with the last 
mentioned topic, it appears clearly to us to be a production of Shaks- 
peare’s although eertainly a production of his earlier years. ‘The incon- 
sistency and confusion of the plot, and the martificial manner in which 
many of the events are brought about, prove it to be the work of a 'Tyro 
in the art; but the delicate touches of Nature, the beautiful delineations. 
of character , the sweet flow of its verse, and the rich vein of poetry and 
imagination, ’ which pervades ihe whole, betray the master’s hand, and 
entitle it, m our opinion, to a high rank among the works of Sh: akspe are 
iow fine, for instance, is the following soliloquy of Jericles, ona ship 
at sea -— 
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ve Thou God of the great vast! rebuke these surges 


Which wash both Heaven and Hell ; and ‘Thou, that hast 
Upon the winds command, bind them in brass, 

Having call’d them from the deep! Oh! still thy deaf’ning, 
Thy dreadful thunders, gently quench thy nimble, | 

Sulphureous flashes ! Thou storm, thou, venomously 

Wilt thou spit all thyself? Zhe seaman's whisile 

Is as a whisfer in the ears of death, 

Onheard-” 


“fhe description of the recovery of Thatsa from a state af suspended 
‘animation, is alse most powerfully eloquent :— 


“ Nature awakes; a warmth 


Breathes out of her; she hath not been entranced 
Above five hours. See how she ’gins to blow 
Into life’s flower again! 

She is alive: behoid, 

Her eyelids, cases to those heavenly jewels 
Which Pericles hath ost, 

Begin to part their fringes of bright gold ; 

The diamonds of a most praised water 

Appear, to make the world twice rich.” 


But it is with Marina with whom our present subject has to do, who 


is born at sea, during a storm. 


Our Author, in this Play, as in the 


‘“ Winter’s Tale,” leaps over the intervening years, and shows Marina, 
in the fourth Act, “ on the eve of womanhood;” and her first speech, 
on the death of her Nurse, is sweetly plaintive and poetical:— 


“ No,—no ;—I will rob Tellus of her weed 


‘To strew thy grave with flowers; the yellows, blues, 
Shall as a chaplet hang upon thy grave 

While summer days dolast. Ah me! poor maid, 
Born in a tempest, when my mother died, 

"This world to me is like a lasting storm, 

Whirring me from my friends.” 


The pathos and eloquence with which she pleads for her life, with 
the ruffian who is hired to murder her, reminds us of the scene between 


Arthur and Hubert :— 


Leonine. Come, say your prayers speedily. 


Mar. 
Leo. 


Mar. 
2e0. 
Mar. 





What mean you? 
If you require a little space for prayer, 
I grant it: pray; but be not tedious, 
For the gods are quick of ear, and Iam sworn 
To do my work with haste. ‘ 
Why will you kill me? 
To satisfy my Lady. 
Why would she have me kill’d? 
Now, as [can remember, by my troth, 
I never did her hurt in all my life; 
I never spake bad word, nor did ill turn 
To any living creature ; believe me, la! 
I never kill’d a mouse, nor hurt 4_fly : 
I trod upon a worm against my will, 
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But I wept for it. How have I offended, 
Wherein my death might yield her profit, or 
My life imply ber danger ? 

Leo, My commission 
Is not to reason of the deed, but do it. 

Mar, You will not do’t for all the wor! d, Lhope, 
You are well favour’d, and your ‘looks foreshow 
You have a gentle heart. I saw vou lately, 
When you caught hurt in parting two that fought: 
Good sooth, it show’d well in you ; do so now: 
Your lady seeks my life ; come you between, 
And save poor me the weaker.” 


She is rescued from the hands of the Assassin by Pirates, and after- 
wards undergoes a variety of adventures, in all of which the mingled 
gentleness and dignity of her character is most admirably developed. 
The interview with her father, in the fifth Act, is, indeed, one of the 
most powerful and affecting passages in the whole range of the British 
Drama; but we hope we have said enough to induce such of our Readers 
as are unacquainted with this play, to peruse it immediately; and judge 
for themselves, whether the mighty hand of Shakspeare is not visible 
throughout. 

We think the preceding observations have sufliciently shown, not only 
the great power and skill of Shakspeare in his delineation of the female 
character, but also that he exhibits as great resources, and as much 
fertility of genius in them, as in any of the other characters of his Dra- 
mas. ‘The Champions who have broken a lance in favour of Shaks- 
peares Females, have usually confined their observations to the grace- 
fulness and gentleness of such characters as Juliet, and Jmogen, and 
Desdemona, but when we remember that the same pencil has painted 
Isabella, Constance, Lady Macbeth, Cleopatra, Katherine, Beatrice, 
and Rosalind, then we say, that if. Shakspeare had never given us a sin- 
gle masculine portrait, still he would have shown a powerful and original 
genius, which, in fecundity and versatility, as well as in elegance and 
gracefulness, has never, perhaps, been equalled, and has certainly never 
been surpassed. 


THE LAST ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS. 


The personal Narrative of an Excursion up the Mountain during the ex- 
plosion of February 24th, 1822.—Printed by permission from the ori- 
ginal MS, Letter trom Naples. 


“ Saturday, Feb. 23d.—I have just seen a most magnificent sight, 
one which I have often dreamed of, often longed to behold, and having 
beheld, never shall forget: -—Mount Vesuvius is at this moment blazing 
like a huge furnace, throwing up every minute, or half minute, columns 
of fire and red hot stones, which fall in showers and bound down the side 
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of the mountain. On the opposite side, the East, there are two distinct 
streams of lava descending, which glow with almost a white heat, and 
every burst of flame is accompanied by a noise resembling cannon at a 
zreat distance. I can hardly write, my mind is so overflowing with aston- 
:shment, admiration, and sublime pleasure: what a scene as [ looked out 
on the Bay from the Chiata mountain! On one side, the evening star and 
the thread-like crescent of the new moon were sitting close together over 
Pansilippo, and were reflected in lines of silver radiance on the blue sea: 
on the other, the broad train of fierce red light glared upon the water 
with a fitful splendour, as the explosions were more or less violent: be- 
fore me all was so soft, so lovely, so tranquil, while I had only to turn my 
head to be awe e-struck by the convulsions of fighting elements. 

‘¢T remember, that at our first arrival at Naples, I was disappointed be- 
cause Vesuvius did not smoke so much as I had been led to expect from 
the pictures and descriptions I had seen and heard. ‘The smoke then 
lay like a scarcely perceptibie cloud on the highest point, or rose in a 
slender white column; but to-day, and yesterday, it has rolled from the 
crater in black volumes, mixing with the clouds above and darkening the 
sky. 

_“ Half-past Twelve.—I_ have walked out again,——the blaze from the 
crater is less vivid; but there are now four streams of lava issuing 
from it, which have united in two broad currents, one of which extends 
below the Hermitage. It is probable that by to-morrow night it will 
have reached the lower part of the mountain. 

“ Sunday, 24th, Five o’clock.—I have just been driving along the 
Mergellina, whence we had a fine view of Vesuvius. There are tremen- 
dous bursts of smoke from the crater. At one time, the whole moun- 
tain, down to the very base, was almost enveloped, and the atmosphere 
around it loaded with the vapour, which seemed to issue in volumes 
half as large as the mountain itself. If horses are to be had we go 
up to-night. 

*¢ Monday Vighi, 25th.—I am not in a humour to describe, or give 
way to any poetical flight, but I must endeavour to give a faithful, 
sober, and circumstantial account of our last night’s expedition, while 
its impressions are yet fresh on my mind; though there is, I think, little 
danger of my forgetting. We got horses, which, from the number of 
persons proceeding on the same errand with ourselves, was a matter of 
some difficulty, We set off at seven, in an open carriage, and almost 
the whole way we had the mountain before us, spouting fire to a prodi- 
gious height. ‘The road was crowded with groups of people who had 
come out from the city and environs to take a nearer view of the mag- 
nificent spectacle, and numbers were hurrying to and fro in those little 
flying fiacres* which are peculiar to Naples. As we approached, the 
explosions became more and more vivid, and at every tremendous burst 
of fire my companion jumped half off his seat, making most loud and 
characteristic exclamations,—‘ By Jove! a magnificent fellow! now for 


* Corridii is the name of these singular machines. 
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it, whizz! there he goes, sky high, by George!’ while I sat quiet from 
absolute inability to express what I felt. I was almost breathless with 
wonder, and excitement, and impatience to be nearer the scene of action. 
While my eyes were fixed on the mountain, my attention was, from time 
to time, excited by regular rows, from six to ten together, of small shi- 
ning lights, creeping, as it seemed, along the edge of the stream of lava; 
and, when contrasted with the red blaze which rose behind, and the ei- 
gantic black back-ground, looking like a procession of glow-worms.— 
‘These were the torches of travellers ascending the mountain, and [ long- 
ed to be one of them. We reached Resina a little before nine; and here 
we alighted from the carriage, for here the ascent begins; and the road 
is SO rugged and dangerous, that asses and mules aecustomed to it alone 
are used. Two only were in waiting at the moment we arrived, which 
{). immediately secured for me and himself, and though reluctant to pro- 
ceed without the rest of the party, we were compelled to go on before, 
that we might not lose time or hazard the loss of our donkeys. For me, 
I was determined to do as I was bid. We set off then, each with a man 
to lead our animals and a torch-bearer. The road, as ‘we ascended, be- 
came more and more steep at every step; and being over an old stream 
of lava, intermixed with stones and ashes, the darkness added to the dif- 
ficulty. On each side I observed aloes, of an immense size, growing 
from the lava; which wild-looking, sigantic plants were quite in keeping 
with all the other objects of their neighbourhood. But how shall I give 
you a description of the scene and the people who surrounded us? whose 
shrill shouts and strange dresses, and wild jargon, and striking features, 
and dark eyes flashing in the gleam of the torches, which they flung round 
their heads to prevent their being extinguished, formed a scene so new, 
so extraordinary, so like romance, that my attention was frequently drawn 
from the mountain, now blazing in all its tumultuous magnificence. The 
explosions succeeded each other with terrific rapidity about two in every 
ihree minutes; and the noise I can only compare to the roaring and hiss- 
ing of ten thousand imprisoned winds, mingled at times with a rumbling 
sound like artillery, or distant thunder. It frequently happened that 
the guides, in dashing their torches against the ground, set fire to the 
dried thorns and withered grass, and the blaze ran along the earth like 
wild-fire, to the great alarm of my friend C. who saw in every burning 
bush a stream of lava rushing to overwhelm us. We met two ladies 
coming down, one of whom smiled in a very encouraging manner as she 
passed me. 

‘¢ A little before eleven we reached the Hermitage situated between 
Vesuvius and the Somma, and the highest habitation on the mountain. 
A great number of men were assembled within, and guides, lazzaroni, 
servants, and soldiers were lounging round. if alighted, for I was be- 
numbed and tired, but did not like to go among those people, and it was 
proposed that we ‘should wait for the rest of our party a little further on. 
We accordingly left our donkeys and walked forward upon a kind of 
high ridge which serves to fortify the Hermitage and its environs against 
the lava. From this, as we slowly ascended, we had a glorious view of 
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the eruption, and the whole scene around us, in its strange romantic in- 
terest and terrible magnificence mocked all power of description. There 
were, at this time, five distinct torrents of lava rolling down like streams 
of molten lead; one of which extended above two miles below us in ano- 
ther direction. ‘The showers of red hot stones flew up like thousands 
of sky rockets, and many falling outside the crater bounded down the 
side of the mountain with a velocity which would have distanced a horse 
at full speed. These stones were of every size, from two to ten or twelve 
feet in diameter. My ears were now wearied and stunned by the un- 
ceasing roaring and hissing of the flames, while my eyes were dazzled 
by the glare of the red, fieree light. Now and then I turned them, for 
relief to other features of the picture, to the black shadowy masses of the 
landscape stretched beneath us, and speckled with little shining lights, 
which showed how many were up and watching that night,—and often to 
the calm vaulted sky above our heads, where thousands of stars,—not 
twinkling, as through our hazy or frosty atmosphere, but shining out of 
‘ Heaven’s profoundest azure,’ with that soft steady brilliance peculiar to 
a highly rarified medium,—looked down upon this frightful turmoil in all 
their bright and placid loveliness. Nor should I forget one other fea 
ture of the scene, on which I looked with a painter’s eye,—great num- 
bers of the Austrian forces, now occupying Naples, were on the moun- 
tain, assembled in groupes, some standing, some sitting, some stretched 
on the ground and wrapped in their cloaks, in various attitudes of amaze- 
ment and admiration: and as the shadowy glare fell on their tall martial 
figures and glittering accoutrements, I thought I had never beheld any 
thing so wildly picturesque. . 

‘ The remainder of our party not yet appearing, we sent baek for our 
donkeys and guides, and determined to proceed. About half a mile be- 
yond our companions came up, and here a division took place; some 
agreeing to go forward, the rest turning back to wait at the Hermitage. 
{ was, as you may suppose, one of those who advanced. My spirits were 
now raised, and the grand object of all this daring and anxiety was to 
get near enough to a stream of lava in order to have some idea of its 
consistency, and the manner in which it flowed, or trickled down. The 
diffeulties of our road now increased,—‘ if road that might be called 
which road was none,’—black loose ashes, and masses of scoria and lava 
heaped in ridges, or broken into hollows in a manner not to be described. 
Even my aniinal, though used to the path, felt his footing at every step, 
and if the torch was, by accident, extinguished, he stopped, and nothing 
could make him meve. My guide, Andrea, was very vigilant and atten- 
tive, and, in the few words of Italian he knew, encouraged me, and as- 
sured me there was no dangers. I had, however, no fear: in fact, I was 
infinitely too much interested to have been alive to danger, had it really 
existed. Salvador, well known to all who have visited Mount Vesuvius; 
had been engaged by Mr. R. He is the principal Cicerone on the moun- 
tain. It is his business to despatch to the King, every three hours, 2 
regular account of the height of the eruption, the progress, extent, and 
direction of the Tava, and, in short, the most minute particulars, He 
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also corresponds, he told me, with Sir Humphrey Davy ;* and is employ- 
ed to inform him of every interesting phenomenon which takes place on 


the mountain, ‘This man has resided at the foot of it, and been principal 
guide for 33 years, and knows every inch of its territory. 


“ As the lava had overflowed the usual footpath leading to that conical 
eminence which forms the summit of the mountain and the exterior of 
the crater, we were obliged to alight from our sagacious steeds; and, trust- 
ing to our feet, walked over the ashes for about half a quarter of a mile. 
The path, or the ground rather, for there was no path, was now danger- 
ous to the inexperienced foot; and Salvador, seeing me alone, told the 
gentlemen he would take care of me. He led me on before the rest, and 
I folfowed with confidence, Our object was to reach the edge of a stream 
of lava, formed of two currents united in a point. It was olowing with an 
intense heat; and flowing, not with such rapidity as to alarm us, but ra- 
ther slowly, and by fits and starts. T'rickling, in short, is the word which 
best expresses its motion, if you can fancy it applied to any object on'so 
large a scale. At this time the eruption ‘vas at its extreme height. The 
column of fire was from a quarter to the third of a mile high: and the 
stones were thrown up to the height of a mile and a quarter. I passed 
close to a stone about four feet in diameter, which had rolled down some 
time before. It was still red hot, and I stopped to warm my hands at it. 
A short distance above it lay another stone or rock, also red hot, but six 
times the size. I walked on first with Salvador, till we were within a 
few yards of the lava. At this moment a prodigious stone, followed by 
two or three smaller ones, came rolling down upon us with terrific velocity. 
The gentlemen and guides all ran; my first impulse was to run too; but 
Salvador cried to me to stop tosee what direction the stone would take. 
I saw the reason of his advice and stopped. In less than a second he 
seized my arm and hurried back five or six yards, I heard the sound of 
the stone as it rushed down behind me. A little farther it met with an 
impediment, against which it belted with such foree, that it flew up into 
the air to a great height, and fell in a shower of red hot fragments. All 
this passed ina moment. I have shuddered since when I have thought 
of that moment; but at the time, I saw the danger without the slightest 
sensation of terror. I remember the ridiculous figures of the men, as 
they scrambled over the ridges of the scoria; and was struck by Salva- 
dor’s exclamation, who cried in a tone which would have become Cesar 
himself,—‘ che tima Sono Salvador.t 


“We did not attempt to turn back again, which I should have done 
without hesitation if any one had pr oposed it. To have come thus far, 
and to be so near the object I had in view, and then to run away at the 
first alarm! it was a little provoking. ‘The road ws extremely danger- 


* Was the letter addressed ‘ Alla Sua Excellenza Scromfidevi,’ which 
caused so much perplexity at the Post-Office and British Museum, and 
exercised the acumen of a Minister of State,—from Salvador to his ‘iNlus- 
trious correspondent ? 


+ Quid times? &c, 
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eus in the descent. I was obliged to walk, as the guides advised us, 
and hut for Salvador, and the interesting information he gave me, from 
time to time, I think I should have been overpowered, not by fatigue 
only, but,—pauca verba,—there are things I do not like to discuss, 
even to myself. ‘To return to Salvador; he amused and fixed my atten- 
tion: he frequentiy made me stop and look back; and here I should ob- 
serve that our guides seemed as proud of the performances of the moun- 
fain, and as anxious to show it off to the best advantage, as the keeper 
of al Menagerie is of the tricks of his dancing bear, or the proprietor 
of ‘ Solomon in all his clory’ of his Raree Show. ‘Their enthusiastic 
shouts and exclamations would have kept up my interest had it flagged. 
‘O Veda, Signora! O bella! O stupenda!’? But every thing, as Lady 
Morgan humoreusly observes, is stupendous in Italy, from the trimming 
of a bonnet to an eruption of Mount Vesuvius. ‘The last great burst 
of fire was accompanied by a fresh overflow of lava, which issued from 
the crater, on the west side, in two broad streams, and united a few hun- 
dred feet below, taking the direction of Torre del Greco. After this 
explosion the eruption subsided, and the mountain seemed to repose; now 
and then showers of stones flew up, but to no great height, and unaccom- 
panied by any vivid flames. There was a dull red light over the mouth 
of the crater, round which the smoke rolled in dense tumultuous vo- 
lumes, and then blew off towards the south-west. 

‘“* After a slow and difficult descent we reached the Hermitage. I was 
so exhausted that I was glad to rest for a few minutes. My good friend 
Salvador, brought me a glass of Lacrima Christt and the leg of a chicken; 
and with recruited spirits we mounted our animals and again started. The 
descent was infinitely more slow and difficult than the ascent, as it was 
past three when we reached Resina, and nearly five when we got home: 
but I rose this morning at my usual hour, and do not feel much fatigued. 
About twelve to-day I saw Mount Vesuvius, looking as quiet and placid 
as the first time I viewed it. ‘There was little smoke, and neither the 
glowing lava nor the flames were visible in the glare of the sunshine.— 
The atmosphere was perfectly clear, and as I gazed, almost misdoubt- 
ing my senses, I could scarcely believe in the reality of the awful, the 
tremendous scene I had witnessed but a few hours before. 

‘* Here endeth my faithful, unsophisticated, but most egoftsttcad narra- 
tive. Doubtless 1 might, at ‘little expense of time or trouble, have sent 
you something much more grand and learned. I might have looked into 
the Philosophical Transactions, or the Ency clopedia for the names and 
causes of the phenomena, which, in my ignorance, I could only contem- 
plate with wonder and admiration. And I might have sent you half a 
dozen sheets of second-hand explanations, quotations, calculations, and 
meteorological and geological observations: but there are so many others 
to do this, that 1 send you only my own little personal narrative, writ- 
ten on the very spot, and at the time:—too delightfully conscious to 
whom If address myself to think of apologizing for being the heroine of 
my own tale. Aa. 
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PARISIAN SKETCHES. 


Siz months before and six months after October, 1814. 


“On ne peut jamais contenter tout le monde, et son pere.”’ 
La Fontaine. 


Tue year 1814 was made memorable by the battle of Leipsic, the 
actual death blow of the ‘‘ Napoleon dynasty.” The day that saw the 
French army driven from that field, saw the setting of the imperial sun. 
Other battles followed, bloody and disastrous, but they were the blows 
given to a champion already on the ground. From the 19th of October, 
Napoleon contemplated resignation, and all france was prepared for the 
inroad and final victory of the enemy. I hada habit of passing the au- 
tumn in the country. In 1814 my visit was to the Chateau de Belrive, 
of which the recent proprietor, although grown wealthy, has not grown 
into forgetfulness of an old friend. At that time he had assembled around 
him a number of his relatives, who were all in the greatest consternation 
en account of the times. Crossed in their interests, wounded in their 
feelings, all these different personages cast forth fire and flame against the 
Head of the Government, blaming all his operations, recalling with bit- 
terness the various misfortunes his ambition had drawn down on France, 
and praying that Heaven would at last occupy itself with the affairs of 
this earth that it appeared so long to have abandoned. 

Among the most exasperated, was a Monsieur Segri, from whom the 
formation of the guard of honour had carried off the last of his sons. 
Father of four children, he had seen them successively depart for the 
army, whence they never returned. The one fell a lieutenant in Egypt; 
the second, a captain in Spain, and the third, Chef de Battaillon, in the 

risons of Kalonga.—Nothing could exceed the grief of this unfortu- 
nate father, who had now, as he said himself, bade a last farewell to his 
last son, and we had all the pains in the world to try and diminish his 
regrets a little, by endeavouring to instil into him hopes which we had 
not ourselves. Less afflicted than Monsieur de Segri, but loudly joining 
him in inveetives against the system of aggrandisement adopted by the 
Emperor, Madame de Germancy—his cousin, looked with terror to the 
moment of establishing her niece None of the parties which presented 
themselves, might satisfy the anxious tenderness of this good aunt. She 
feared equally the chances of war and commerce. She could no more 
determine to select for her nephew—an officer who might get gloriously 
killed in the second month of his nuptials——-than a merchant, who might 
become bankrupt in the first year of his marriage. ‘‘ From the rapidity 
with which they carry off our young men, there will remain no husbands 
for our young women,”’ repeated Madame de Germancy, with an air of 
melancholy, which frequent! ymade her neice blush, and her auditors smile. 
A fat man who amused his leisure by a little stock-jobbing—Monsieur 
Clement, cousin to the owner of Belrive, never ceased deploring the 
stagnation of trade, and complaining of the few opportunities of impro- 
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ving capital, ‘The war had paralysed all his speculations; and he de- 
claimed against the war with an indignation which announced a great love 
of peace. 

Every evening the company assembled in the large saloon, where each 
threw into the common stock the slight contingent of news he had care- 
fully collected during the day; and it may be easily supposed, that it was 
not generally of a nature to diminish their discontent, or ameliorate the 
hatred they bore in secret to the Emperor. It was with him, as with 
those tyrants of the drama, who frighten every one by their entrance— 
are abused aside, and menaced as soon as they disappear. One person 
alone courageously took the part of the government—it was the owner 
of the Chateau, whose nephew had just been made general of division.— 
According to Monsieur Duperre, necessity justified all the operations of 
ihe Emperor. He called the occupation of Spain a grand political mea- 
sure; the campaign of Russia, a hardy conception; and the return from 
Moscow, a skilful retreat. Certainly his opinions appeared to me to be 
rather singular, but who dare tell him so? Indeed, so enthusiastic was his 
admiration, that it was impossible to offer the slightest check to it—the 
man being, as one might say, evidently destined to die in his original sin. 

Such were the various dispositions at the Chateau when I quitted it 
for Paris. ‘The public events which soon afterwards succeeded each 
other with such extraordinary rapidity, produced, in less than a year, 
changes unexampled in the annals of the world. A Bourbon returned, 
after an interval of 20 years, to resume that crown so long worn by his 
ancestors. Peace, so often repulsed from the bosom of Europe, hastened 
to seat herself with him on the throne of France; and the sovereigns of 
a world united together to put a term to the differences of princes, the 
agitations of their people, and the mourning of nations. 

It was with no slight pleasure, that I once more hailed the return of 
that period in which I had been accustomed to undertake my pilgrimage, 
and I promised myself this year to console my poor friend Duperre, even 
though I should rejoice with his friends. 

On the first of September, then, I set off for Belrive. 

As soon as Monsieur Duperre caught a glimpse of me, he hastened to 
me, and, with a countenance full of joy, seized me by the arm, and beg- 
ged me to take a turn with him in the garden, before I made my appear- 
ance in the Chateau. Surprised to find him so gay, when I feared to see 
him so sad, I could but think that my friend had perhaps received some 
disagreeable news from the Sovereign of the Isle of Elba, 2. e. disagreea- 
ble for France. ‘‘ Well,”’ said I, hesitatingly, “ your Hero has justified 
your admiration. Napoleon’”—‘ Don’t mention his name,” replied he, 
hastily; “ he is a tyrant, whom I always abhorred.”—“ But I thought 
I had heard you admire”—“ His audacity.””—“ You considered his suc- 
cesses’””—“ As so many crimes.” —“ His elevation” —“ Asa punishment 
from Heaven.””—* Nay, but, my dear Duperre, I assure you, that in the 
September of last year, you painted the affair of Spain’’—“ As a per- 
fidy.”"—** The war of the North”—“ As an extravagance”—“ The re- 
treat from Moscow”——~“ As the first chastisement of the grand criminal. 
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It is not that, au fond, I have not here and there recognized some pecu- 
liar qualities in this man; he had a certain tact in discovering and recom: 
pensing merit; he granted the cross of honour to my son, who, however, 
could not endure hin. Natural enough, he had imbibed the sentiments 
of his father; and as to me, I have never had reason to thank him. He 
sent me the order of Re-unign, I confess; but he was forced to that by 
the public voice: and, besides, it was more fer his own credit than mine. 
He conducted himself shamefully towards my nephew—Would you be- 
lieve it, that, by abdicating, he deprived him of half of all that he had 
bestowed on him. I never could have spoken favourably of such a man 
to you. I may have been careful in my expressions, because, under him, 
the nets of the police extended far and near, but, in reality, no one thought 
worse of him than I did.’’—‘‘ What a pity, that one cannot read az 
fond des ceurs!”’—“ Yes, doubtless—but enough of this at present. I 
am charmed to see you again—I want you to preach peace in my family 
—which is far from sharing my principles’—* How!””—* True, your 
old friends are all here; but, will you believe it, my dear friend, they ac- 
tually regret his reign”—* Impossible” The human heart is full of 
such contradictions. M. de Segri has received a letter from his son, 
who is not put on half pay, and will be here immediately—he is quite in 
despair about it.”—“‘ In despair at seeing his son! he who suffered such 
grief at his departure ’”’—¢ My cousin, who sighed so for peace, is aw 
desespow that the war is over.” —‘* You jest.””—* Madam de Germancy 
regrets the days when she might have married her niece to an officer, 
who would probably have left her a widow before she was a mother— 
these people distract me.”? As he thus spoke, M. Duperre led me to- 
wards the Chateau. At the moment of our entrance, M. de Segri still 
held his son’s letter in his hand—I felicitated him on his return.—** No, 
sir,” replied he,—‘‘ on the contrary, condole with me. Ino longer 
know what to do with this youth—there is his profession gone.””—“ But 
was it not against both your and his own inclination, that he was obliged 
to enter it?’ —* Certainly; but when the thing was done, it was done, 
and I hoped that through my friends and his own merits, he might have 
made his way as well as another: did not one of his brothers die Chef 
de Bataillon?”—‘“ The very reason to rejoice that he has escaped a 
similar misfortune.” — Ay, say as you will, but show me the man who 
is sorry to see a general officer among his family.” 

‘* Very true,”’ exclaimed Madame de Germancy, hastily; “ and there 
is my niece deprived of any such happiness. Formerly we might look 
to marry generals, colonels, counsellors of state, and, above all, auditors. 
{ don’t say that happiness is always the wedding gift on these occasions, 
but the title, the rank, flatter us, and this is a gratification such as we 
women do not disdain. 

“¢ Besides, even though one did begin by marrylng only a captain, 
there was no telling but that from widowhood to widowhood we might at 
last arrive at a general of division. ‘These changes undoubtedly had their 
advantages; at present, one must pass Jife with the first spouse. —Ah'” 
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said madam, with a sigh, “ the career of ambition is for ever closed to 
women.” 

It was in vain that in her system of elevation, her ladies could be pro- 
moted only at the expense of their husbands. Shefpersisted not the less 
in considering the thing as very natural, and deploring the disagremens 
of a century, where a wife might die without ever having been a widow. 
Her niece did not seem to me to be of her opinion. I thought I over- 
heard her murmur—“‘ At least, 1 may now choose, which is always a 
oreat pleasure to a female.” 

‘¢ Yet, what signify honours, in comparison with fortune?” said M. 

‘lement, rising from his arm-chair. ‘* Under the seventeen or eighteen 
sovernments we have had here, I have made and unmade mine five or six 
times, with a facility I shall never again experience. Great misfortunes 
lead to great sacrifices! ‘The land-owners, the merchants, have recourse 
to us in speculations which often swallow up their property, but bring us 
from fifteen to twenty per cent. Alas! this is now over, the beaten path 
is open to all; and, turn ever so little out of it, law stares you in the 
face. No, commerce is no longer the road to riches—there is nothing 
to be gained now.” 

‘¢ All true, master,’’ said M. Duperre’s gardener, twisting his hat in 
lis fingers as he entered to ask for orders—“ there is nothing to be gain- 
ed now in truth—and we poor folks are going to ruin as fast as we can. 
‘To ruin!” exclaimed M. De Segri, with vivacity.—‘‘ Just so, in truth, 
my good master—this abolition of the conscription has knocked me up.” 
—‘* What, Jacques! this that constitutes the happiness of ten millions 
of families’”—‘‘ Makes the misfortune of mine.”—‘* Explain yourself.” 
—‘ You know, monsieur, that I had the good luck to sell my eldest boy 
for two thousand crowns to the son of monsieur the mayor; and I may 
honestly say, it was going for nothing, for he was a proud fine youth. I 
cave the second to monsieur your nephew, fora dozen sacs of a thousand 
francs—cheap enough—but then he was a neighbour. Well, just at the 
moment that the last sac began to grow light, and that I had still three 
comely lads, well fed, and well taught, that I had brought up with all the 
care in the world, away goes the conscription—I have my trouble for 
iny pains—and three great boys on my hands to provide for. Boys, that, 
under the Emperor, would have brought me at least 15,000 francs, a- 
piece. Now this is what I call a hard case, my good monsieur. 

The observations of Jacques made on all present a more sudden and 
profound impression, than could all my arguments; each mentally blushed 
at having regretted a government, under which demorilization had reach~ 
ed the point of a father’s rearing his sons for sale. 

The young De Segri, who arrived next day, was received with open 
arms—and Madame de Germancy promised her niece that she should 
choose her own husband; which choice I could discover, from certain 
glances between the fair Eliza and the animated young lieutenant, was 
already decided. 
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A Ball at the Opera-House. 
/ * Chacun le decrie—chacun y va.” 


I jap passed the evening with a rich literary amateur, who had as- 
sembled round him a crowd of persons, under the pretext of a party of 
pleasure, and who had occupied the entire time in the reading of a five- 
act tragedy of his own, with which he had been threatening the managers 
of the Francats these last seven years. ‘The reading of the work, and 
the pompous eulogies lavished on it, over an immense bowl of the most 
delicious punch, prodigally dispensed round by the young wife of our 
tragic author, had contributed to heighten the gaiety of my humour. 
Fearing to dull it, I stole off at the moment that the author’s gratified 
vanity was attempting to waive the praises he was so sure of having 
merited, and modestly soliciting useless criticisms and superfluous advice. 
Some lamps, placed at the corner of the Rue Neuve des Petits-Champs, 
and the long pile of carriages which embarrassed the Rue de Richelieu, 
informed me that there was a ball at the Opera-house. They are singu- 
lar enough those Opera balls. This impost levied on slumber is but sel- 
dom worth the repose it deprives us of. Few are aroused there—num- 
bers are annoyed there; and yet every body goes there. Like the rest, 
I must pay my tribute to custom; and, stimulated by the desire of ob- 
serving en philosophe the various amusements to be enjoyed in it, I 
crossed the threshold of this ‘Temple of Arts—where they dance now, 
as they sung formerly. On entering the vestibule, I saw a young man, 
whom [ immediately recognized as one of the company at the reading 
party. Probably he had not noticed me, but I had remarked him from 
the circumstance of a long whispering conversation with the mistress of 
the mansion, in the very deepest part of the tragedy, when the husband’s 
eyes were fixed on the book, and from his having adroitly slipped away 
before the wearisome conclusion. 

He was now precipitately moving backwards and forwards, drawing 
out his watch at each instant, and at intervals slightly striking his foot 
against the ground, as one impatient of waiting. At the arrival of every 
carriage, he softly approached the door, glanced anxiously at the people 
who descended from it, followed with his eyes each white domino that 
appeared, and, after two or three useless turns, sorrowfully resumed his 
post. ‘This little manege had continued somewhere near a quarter of an 
hour, when I observed two masks enter; one of which, after looking at 
me for an instant, took flight with the terror of one fearing to be recog- 
nized; while the other, placing a finger on her lips, and leaning towards 
the ear of the young man, drew him away to the opposite side, while in- 
viting him to silence and discretion, The little mask who had so rapidly 
flown off, appeared to me to be charming. The figure, the gracefulness, 
a slight motion of the head which was familiar to her, induced me to be- 
lieve that I recognized the pretty whisperer of the evening—the youth- 
ful wife of the elderly tragic poet. There was bat one thing to destroy 
this idea—-that they had spoken of these opera balls in the earlier part 
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ef the night, and that Madam de G had been loudest in her disap- 
probation of them. Indeed, to take her word for it, nothing less than 
an assignation could induce any woman, of a certain rank, to visit such 
a scene; and she had given up an acquaintance for vaunting that she never 
missed one of them. 

After so decided a declaration, so severe an opinion, it was impossible 
to imagine that Madame de G—— would dare the dangers of a Bal d’ 
Opera—particularly in the moment of triumph for her husband’s suceess. 
Occupied with this little adventure, I slowly mounted the stairs. ‘The 
ball was but commencing. 

In the anti-room, several masks, tranquilly seated before the two fire- 
places, whispered to each other, pointing out mysteriously some persona- 
ges, who, already yawning widely, promised themselves a gay mght. The 
Salle was almost a desert. The orchestra, placed at the extremity of 
the stage, was occupied by a band of old musicians, djsguised as Spanish 
eallants. This masquerade struck me as the most diverting of the whole. 
By degrees the masks thicken—the salle begins to fill. An insupporta- 
ble babble succeeds the wearying silence—men, women—masked and un- 
masked—all speak at once. ‘This general conversation naturally recals 
to mind the epoch of the construction of Babel. 

Every mask had its occupation. This to commence an intrigue—that, 
to terminate one. Here, arich banker was agreeably tormented by two 
opera-dancers, who astonished him by their esprit—there, a musquetaire 
anxiously pursued a mask; who, laughing as she flew, seemed better 
pleased to be captured, than earnest to escape. Farther on, a young 
provincial, newly arrived, stood utterly confounded by the wonderful things 
related by a droll domino; whom, a little later, he discovers to be an 
aunt who had reared him. I stopped for a moment to listen to the rather 
animated conversation of two spouses, who had recognized each other 
unwittingly enough, when a fairy figure, seizing me by the arm, as she 
whispered my name, gaily proposed to me to m’ennuyer en compagnie. 
The offer was at least humble, and seemed to guarantee to me the con- 
trary. I accepted it with gratitude. 

A glance at her elegant foot—the ensemble of her person—the tone 
of her voice—the vivacity of her eyes, which were very fine, and of 
which she took good care to give a full view, through the aid of an open- 
ing she had artfully enlarged in her mask—all concurred to persnade me 
that I should have cause to felicitate myself on this unexpected ren- 
counter. 

In a few minutes I perceived that my companion must be much in the 
world—for she knew, at least by name, a prodigious number of persons 
of distinction. She painted each in a single expression, with an originali- 
ty which was amazingly piquant—scarcely a single mask escaped her re- 
cognition. The more bizarre the degrees, the more interesting the scru- 
tiny; and it never was long at fault. After witnessing several instances 
of her skill, all truly surprising in their way, I expressed a wish to learn 
the names of some individuals whom [ pointed out to her, and who, for 
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the last hour, had been promenading through the rooms in all the audaci- 
ty of a strict incognito. 

That fat man, said she, who sports a livery, is a grand seigneur, who 
has served in his youth, and who, from the habit of changing, has at last 
contrived to manage without them.—He is the flower of modern gentle- 
men—His father was a nobody, who scarcely suspected that he should 
one day have chateaus and titles in his family. I must, however, do our 
incognito the justice to say, that he has refused to do some dirty work, 
which brought no profit, and has never disgraced himself gratis. He is 
considered rich, and it is astonishing what service this reputation has done 
him among his friends. 

That antomaton, who parades about so apothetically, and whose pale 
domino contrasts so pleasantly with the group of black ones which tor- 
ment him, in the vain hope of exciting his curiosity—that domino is the 
worthy personage, who, after a six years’ slumber in his senator’s chair, 
awoke one fine day, to his own surprise, peer of France. He enjoyed 
this dignity for six months, like one who tried to render himself worthy 
of it; but uuluckily the last three months undid all that the first six had 
done; and he has been obliged to cede his arm-chair to one who unfortu- 
natety does not slumber in it. 

This man, with three faces, whom some take for a magistrate---some 
for a courtier---others for an old noble---others for a new, is one of those 
who, like the cameleon, changes his hve according to the ray he basks in. 
Having literally none of his own, he is no worse than thousands. That 
person, who is in such perpetual motion, and seems so contented with 
himself, is a newly-married husband, whom his wife has forced here along 
with her, to cure him of jealousy.---Scarcely arrived---madam, who 
wishes to know au fond what a Bal Masque is—quits him to exchange 
dresses with one of her friends, whom the husband has at once mistaken 
for his spouse, and in consequence never loses sight of her one instant; 
this happy man will return home to-morrow, delighted with his night, 
more than ever in love with a wife whom he will offer as a model to those 
of his friends, and, on occasion, will be the first to laugh at deceived 
husbands. 

This clumsey peasant, in close flirtation with that little blue domino, 
is an old notary, who loves to seek adventures; his wife, who is aware of 
it, instead of flying into a rage with him, disguises herself in turn, and 
comes here incognita to receive the declarations of her spouse—She has 
fairly caught him, nor will she let him gotill he goes home. See, he is 
quite delighted here with the same woman of whom at home he is wea- 
ried.---W hat would he not give to have power to get a divorce from one 
wife to put the other in her place ?---What a wonder-worker is a mask? 
Who could persuade that man now that it is his own wife whom he finds 
so agreeable? 

That Harlequin who flirts by is a statesman, who, from converting in- 
to pieces of oratory his official reports, has created for himself a reputa- 
tion, in so much the more formidable, that it casts into astonishment 
those who knew him, and into admiration those who do nof,---not that 
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his style is original, for all that he says has aborrowed tone. But the art , 
with which he debates all his opinions—the animation with which he sus- 
tains sentiments that have not the slightest resemblance to each other, and 
the variety successively remarked in his politics, have finished by persuading 
his friends even that this man had all the requisites to make a great man. 
Until the present, however, he has bounded himself to merely make a 
creat noise.* 

As my guide ceased speaking, a slight murmuring spread through the 
salle; we inquired its meaning, and were informed that a MYSTIFICATOR 
had sent off all the polichinellos of the ball, one after the other, by suce 
cessively whispering to each that he ran the risk of being arrested 
by the gens d’armes, at that instant in search of a polichinello, who had 
just committed a considerable robbery. The police make the bravest 
tremble—justice frightens the most honest. ‘Thus Messieurs les Poli- 
chinellos, not over anxious to have any thing to do with grave authority, 
nor over anxious besides to stand revealed to public gaze, hastened al- 
together from the field, to the no slight amusement of the mystificator, 
who, by this ingenious stratagem, had got rid of a rival, who was laying 
close siege to la dame de ses pensees. 

- I will not weary you now, resumed my companion, by sketching the 
portraits of that wife, of her husband’s, or this husband of two wives; 
nor of that original who thinks he disguises himself by turning out the 
green lining of his bive coat; nor of this other, who takes a new name 
every time he commits a new folly; nor of that republican infidel, who 
is become a religious royalist; nor of a thousand other evil characters, 
of whom, if you have curiosity to hear, look in on me, and I shall put 
you in possession of more than you know at present. 

It is not to be expected that I should add the address which the do- 
mino gave me. 

It was near five when my conductress parted from me; the greater 
number of the masks had disappeared; the salle had resumed its accus- 
tomed air of dulness and desolation. A few scattered masks, slumber- 
ing on the benches, seemed rather to have yielded to the soporific influ- 
ence of the scene than of the hour; the very musicians played only half 
dances; the anti-room contained but about a dozen of dominos, whose 
faces made one regret their masks. After having contemplated all these 
personages, and assured myself the Bal de l’Opera contained nothin 
more worthy of remark, I retired, promising not to forget the rendezvous 
my pretty mask had given to me. 

Just at the moment that I crossed the interior corridor, I saw pass by 
the pair I had so vainly sought. As soon as they perceived me, the 
separated abruptly ; the young man returned into the salle—the domino 
fled, but as she could fly no farther than the door, to which her carriage 
had not yet driven up, [ had time enough before it did to recognise the 
pretty Madame G. the declared enemy of masked balls, who had fright- 
ened us three or four hours earlier, by expatiating on the various dangers 
a pretty woman ran there—TI trembled for her. 


* This seems intended for Ch——dc. 
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Ciildhood.— Travels in India, Egypt, and Palestine. 


CHILDHOOD. 


Childhood, happiest stage of life, 
Free from care and free from strife; 
Free from memory’s restless reign, 
Fraught with scenes of former pain; 
Free from fancy’s cruel skill, 
Fabricating future ill; 

‘Time, when all that meets the view, 
All can charm, for all is new; 

ffow thy long-lost hours [ mourn, 
Never, never to return! 


Then to toss the circling ball, 
Caught rebounding from the wall; 

Then the mimic ship to guide, 

Down the kennel’s dirty side ; 

Then the hoop’s revolving pace, 

Through the dusty street to chace; ; 
Oh! waht joy it once was mine, 

Childhood! matchless boon of thine! 

Tfow thy long-lost hours I mourn, 

Never, never to return! 


-_———S 


TRAVELS LIN INDIA, EGYPT, AND PALESTINE 


Diary ofa Tour through Southern India, Egypt, and Palestine, in the 
Years 1821 and 1822; By a Field Officer of Cavalry. 8vo. pp. viii. & 
872. London. Hatchard, 1823, 


Tue field officer to whom we are indebted for this interesting work, 
set out on the first of December, in the year 1820, from Bangalore, 
the principal military station of the Madras government, to visit the 
ancient Syrian churches in the neighbourhood of ‘Travancore, 


“ With the additional intention of inquiring into the state of the Chris- 
tian missions of various denominations, now existing on the coasts of Coro- 
mandel and Malabar, and of learning whether the progress made in the 
great work of converting the native heathen to Christianity justified the 
pecuniary sacrifices made by the English nation to that effect; as well as 
whether the reports of the missionaries themselves were sofliciently ac- 
curate.” (P. 3.) 


He proceeded in the first instance to Madras, thence to Tranquebar 
and Tritchinopoly, and so by Palamcottah along the coast of Travan- 
core; whence, returning through Coimbatoor and Seringapatam, he ar- 
rived at Bangalore on the twenty-ninth of March, after an absence of 
nearly four months. Afterwards, on the twenty-third of August in the 
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came year, having obtained two years’ leave of absence for the purpose 
of returning to England, he went by land to Tellicherry; whence having 
proceeded in a free trading ship to Bombay, he embarked on the eigh- 
teenth of November on board the Antelope, and arrived on the second 
of December at Mocha. Navigating the Red Sea to Juddah and Kos- 
seir, he thence crossed the desert to ancient Thebes, visited Grand 
Cairo and a considerable part of Palestine, and was fortunate enough 
to fall in with Mr. Wolf at Jaffa, as the latter was hastening to Jeru- 
salem. 

In this extensive route it was obviously quite impossible for a person 
animated by the true spirit of Christianity, not to meet witl many things 
that would naturally interest his best feelings, or not to make various 
discoveries, worthy of being communicated to the world. 

At the same time the charm of this book in our eyes arises from the 
light in which it presents the author himself to our notice, as a Chris- 
tian traveller, pursuing Christian objects, acting on Christian principles, 
holding in reverence all those ordinances, which a Christian is bound to 
respect, and daily noting down the impressions, which passing objects 
and new observations made upon him, with a view to revive for himself 
and communicate to his private friends, feelings otherwise evanescent and 
transitory. Thus we find him, suspending all his operations every week 
for the rest of the sabbath, and arranging his plans with a reference to 
that object, if, even by encountering additional labour on the preceding 
days, he might be enabled to reach a spot, where that sacred season 
might be most profitably spent. We find him, employing that day in 
suitable exercises and meditations, whether he was at the time in the 
midst of heathens, Jews, Mahometans, or Christians, while in his daily 
removals from place to place, no variety of scenery, no novelty of man- 
ners, no change of society withdrew his attention from that one object, 
on which it seems constantly to have rested, the means by which he 
might advance himself in the knowledge and love of God, or by which 
the kingdom of Christ and the honour of his name might be most effec- 
tually extended in the world. 

We are tempted here to introduce a short specimen of the thoughts, 
whieh the recurrence of a sabbath, under whatever circumstances, and 
in whatever society, seems constantly to have presented to his mind. 


“T remained here alone to spend the sabbath to my best ability, in the 
service of my God, and to the profit of my own soul. May he enable me, 
through the comforting influence of His gracious spirit to rejoice at being . 
separated from the society of the world, and to pass His day, as even a 
poor sinful mortal may do, in spiritual communion with the innumerable 
company of angels, and the spirits of just men made perfect; with those 
blessed children of our Father whom we once knew on earth, aud still 
more, in the presence of our beloved Saviour and friend.” (P. 5, 6.) 


“This place has proved to me a most unfavourable one for passing the 
sabbath, and indulging in the peaceful happiness of religious meditation, 
for it is very populous ; and I have not only been subjected to continual 
interruption, and unable to discover a private walk, but have also been the 
object of much curiosity among the natives, and was followed by a crowd 
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of them, whenever I attempted to leave my tent. Well! blessed be 
God! I shail enjoy hereafter a retired sabbath walk with a double relish.” 
P. 26 

“Ti esi are few situations more favourable, humanly speaking, for the 
maintenance and growth of faith and trust in God, than those resulting 
from daily journeying through wild uncivilized countries, where the events 
of each day are mostly unforeseen, and dependent on many minor contin- 
gencies. We then especially remember our God, as we see, more clearly 
and firactically, how dependent we are on Him, even fcr “ our daily 
bread.” We feel ourselves exposed to many troublesome though trifling 
difficulties, and to some more serious dangers, from which His arm can 
alone deliver us ; and, after a time, we begin to place such a confidence 
in Him for help in all our troubles, that every fear ceases ; and we know, 
experimentally, how God ever keeps that man in perfect peace, whose 
mind is stayed on Him.” (P. 61.) 


These extracts show a mind, watchful for those opportunities, which 
every situation may afford, of cultivating that communion with God, for 
which the sabbath was especially intended upon Earth, and in which the 
eternal sabbath will be passed in Heaven. 


The pleasure, however, arising from this contemplation, is perhaps in 
some measure heightened by the recollection, that the traveller, whose 
diary gives rise to it, is a military officer, and was therefore not governed 
by any professional consideration but by the principles of our common 
Christianity in the original selection of those objects, to which his at- 
tention was directed. 


There are indeed passages in this book, strictly professional : and we 
confess we were occasionally amused by the ease and rapidity of his 
transitions from speculations of a purely religious character to calcula- 
tions of military prowess and measures of attack and defence. Thus 
after having traced some of the operations of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society in parts of Palestine he is led into the following, certainly 
not uninteresting, disquisition. 


“It is surprising to hear the universal desire expressed by all classes 
of people in this country, that a Kuropean Christian power should be in- 
duced to come and take pessession of it. I am credibly informed, that 
the greater number even ot the Turks themselves, wish it (those in office 
of Course excepted;) and that multitudes of them would embrace Chris- 
tianity, if they dared, but they dread the vengeance of their countrymen. 
Their punishments, if caught, would assuredly be tremendous; a stake 
would be run through each of their bodies, while alive ; and their fami- 
lies, women and children, shut up in a house and burnt. All seem to have 
an idea, probably from some confused notion of the ancient prophecies, 
that the Mahometan empire is to be overturned, and their religion de- 
stroyed almost immediately. Several of the natives, knowing me to be a 
British officer, have, on taking leave, expressed their hope of soon seeing 
me again with the troops of my nation. From all I have seen of these 
countries, and from every observation I could make cf the actual weak- 
ness of the Turkish character, I should be inclined to think, that if no 
European power intermeddled, ten thousand British troops would suffice 
to conquer E:zypt; and four thousand more, with the induéitadle assis- 
tance of the native inhabitants, would as easily take possession of all Syria, 
including Damascus and Aleppo.”” (P. 540, 341.) 
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The author then proceeds without more ado 


“to point out in a loose sketch, such a general plan of operations for the 
conquest of Egypt and Syria, as a knowledge of the country and its inhab- 
itants has suggested. A naval force capable of escorting and ae 
fourteen thousand infantry, two thousand dismounted and four hundre 
mounted airy? with a due proportion of guns and military stores, should 
rendezvous at Malta in January, and proceed from thence in three divi- 
sions ; eight thousand to Alexandria, three thousand to Rosetta, and five 
thousand four hundred to Damietta: they should land respectively and 
independently, and take possession of those three places, which are inca- 
pable of presenting any serious difficulties toa regular force. ‘The Ro- 
setta and Alexandria divisions should then unite at Ramanieh, where the 
two Western branches of the Nile separate, one of them now forming the 
navigable canal of Alexandria; and they would thus benefit by an easy 
water carriage for both divisions to the point of junction. Here they 
should open a comngunication with the division at Damietta, which should 
then march forward, and move in a parallel column with the main divi- 
sion, so as to march upon both banks of the Nile to Cairo, and by means 
of a flotilla of boats, they would not find it difficult to assist each other in 
case the enemy should attempt to bring his whole force against either of 
them.” 

The field-officer next puts his invading forces in possession of Cairo, 
embarks them at Alexandria or Damietta, besieges Acre, secures the 
alliance and co-operation of Emir Beshyr, prince of Mount Lebanon, 


takes Jaffa, Jerusalem, and Gaza, and then concludes as follows : 


“These successes obtained, the whole of Palestine Proper would be se- 
curely held, and at the disposition of the British Ministry. Every aid may 
be expected from the native Christians ; but they must not be too impli- 
citly relied on. The army might then march for Damascus; cf which 
place however I know nothing personally. In al] these countries the Turks 
keep very few troops, and those I have seen of the poorest description: 
many bodies of Desert Arabians would undoubtedly join them, and harass 
our convoys; but they are not otherwise dangerous, and would soon tire 
of a war, which would produce more blows than plunder. No fortress of 
consequence, besides those above-mentioned, exists in the Holy Land.” 
(P. 346 ) 

Now our gentle readers must not too hastily imagine, that the author, 
whom we have hitherto introduced to them, as a peaceful Christian, 
though a man of war, is anxious to lead or to instigate a new crusade 
against the land, still profaned by the touch of Mahometans. These 
remarks, as we have hinted, are professional : and therefore, taking up 
the question, as a Christian, he says in the course of them— 


_“ By what possible right we should attempt such a conquest, is a ques- 
tion not to be so readi'y answered, however desirable to the people them- 
selves its probable consequences May appear. And perhaps our God may 
hereafter see fit to point out some other way, more apparently and openly 
illustrative of His Almighty Power, for the extension of the Gospel through - 
= ar favoured regions. All! things are alike easy to Him.” (P. 
O41, 342. 


. We proceed to lay before our readers a few of those interesting par- 
ticulars, which transpire in the narrative of a journey through provinces 


so full of interest to a Christian philosopher, some of them dear to me- 
morv, and others big with hone 
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of them, whenever 1 attempted to leave my tent. Well! blessed be 
God! I shall enjoy hereafter a retired sabbath walk with a double relish.”” 
P. 26 

' “ There are few situations more favourable, humanly speaking, for the 
maintenance and growth of faith and trust in God, than those resulting 
from daily journeying through wild uncivilized countries, where the events 
of each day are mostly unforeseen, and dependent on many minor contin- 
gencies. We then especially remember our God, as we see, more clearly 
and jiractically, how dependent we are on Him, even fcr “ our daily 
bread.” We feel ourselves exposed to many troublesome though trifling 
difficulties, and to some more serious dangers, from which His arm can 
alone deliver us ; and, after a time, we begin to place such a confidence 
in Him for help in all our troubles, that every fear ceases ; and we know, 
experimentally, how God ever keeps that man in perfect peace, whose 
mind is stayed on Him.” (P. 61.) 


These extracts show a mind, watchful for those opportunities, which 
every situation may afford, of cultivating that communion with God, for 
which the sabbath was especially intended upon Earth, and in which the 
eternal sabbath will be passed in Heaven. 


The pleasure, however, arising from this contemplation, is perhaps in 
some measure heightened by the recollection, that the traveller, whose 
diary gives rise to it, is a military officer, and was therefore not governed 
by any professional consideration but by the principles of our common 
Christianity in the original selection of those objects, to which his at- 
tention was directed. 


There are indeed passages in this book, strictly professional : and we 
confess we were occasionally amused by the ease and rapidity of his 
transitions from speculations of a purely religious character to calcula- 
tions of military prowess and measures of attack and defence. Thus 
after having traced some of the operations of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society in parts of Palestine he is led into the following, certainly 
not uninteresting, disquisition. 


“Tt is surprising to hear the universal desire expressed by all classes 
of people in this country, that a European Christian power should be in- 
duced to come and take possession of it. I am credibly informed, that 
the greater number even ot the Turks themselves, wish it (those in office 
of Course excepted;) and that multitudes of them would embrace Chris- 
tianity, if they dared, but they dread the vengeance of their countrymen. 
Their punishments, if caught, would assuredly be tremendous; a stake 
would be run through each of their bodies, while alive ; and their fami- 
lies, women and children, shut up in a house and burnt. All seem to have 
an idea, probably from some confused notion of the ancient prophecies, 
that the Mahometan empire is to be overturned, and their religion de- 
stroyed almost immediately. Several of the natives, knowing me to be a 
British officer, have, on taking leave, expressed their hope of soon seeing 
me again with the troops of my nation. From all I have seen of these 
countries, and from every observation I could make cf the actual weak- 
ness of the Turkish character, I should be inclined to think, that if no 
European power intermeddled, ten thousand British troops would suffice 
to conquer Egypt; and four thousand more, with the induditadle assis- 
tance of the native inbabitants, would 2s easily take possession of all Syria, 
including Damascus and Aleppo.’’ (P. 540, 341.) 
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The author then proceeds without more ado 


“to point out in a loose sketch, such a general plan of operations for the 
conquest of Egypt and Syria, as a knowledge of the country and its inhab- 
itants has suggested. A naval force capable of escorting and conveying 
fourteen thousand infantry, two thousand dismounted and four hundred 
mounted agg with a due proportion of guns and military stores, should 
rendezvous at Malta in January, and proceed from thence in three divi- 
sions ; eight thousand to Alexandria, three thousand to Rosetta, and five 
thousand four hundred to Damietta: they should land respectively and 
independently, and take possession of those three places, which are inca- 
pable of presenting any serious difficulties toa regular force. ‘The Ro- 
setta and Alexandria divisions should then unite at Ramanieh, where the 
two Western brarches of the Nile separate, one of them now forming the 
navigable canal of Alexandria; and they would thus benefit by an easy 
water carriage for both divisions to the point of junction. Here they 
should open a comounication with the division at Damietta, which should 
then march forward, and move in a parallel column with the main divi- 
sion, so as to march upon both banks of the Nile to Cairo, and by means 
of a flotilla of boats, they would not find it difficult to assist each other in 
case the enemy should attempt to bring his whole force against either of 
them.” 

The field-officer next puts his invading forces in possession of Cairo, 
embarks them at Alexandria or Damietta, besieges Acre, secures the 
alliance and co-operation of Emir Beshyr, prince of Mount Lebanon, 


takes Jaffa, Jerusalem, and Gaza, and then concludes as follows : 


“These successes obtained, the whole of Palestine Proper would be se- 
curely held, and at the disposition of the British Ministry. Every aid may 
be expected from the native Christians ; but they must not be too impli- 
citly relied on. The army might then march for Damascus; of which 
place however I know nothing personally. In all these countries the Turks 
keep very few troops, and those I have seen of the poorest description : 
many bodies of Desert Arabians would undoubtedly join them, and harass 
our convoys; but they are not otherwise dangerous, and would soon tire 
of a war, which would produce more blows than plunder. No fortress of 
consequence, besides those above-mentioned, exists in the Holy Land.’ 
(P. 346 ) 

Now our gentle readers must not too hastily imagine, that the author, 
whom we have hitherto introduced to them, asa peaceful Christian, 
though a man of war, is anxious to lead or to instigate a new crusade 
against the land, still profaned by the touch of Mahometans. These 
remarks, as we have hinted, are professional : and therefore, taking up 
the question, as a Christian, he says in the course of them— 


_* By what possible right we should attempt such a conquest, is a ques- 
tion not to be so readi'y answered, however desirable to the people them- 
selves its probable consequences may appear. And perhaps our God may 
hereafter see fit to point out some other way, more apparently and openly 
illustrative of His Almighty Power, for the extension of the Gospel through - 
= mae favoured regions. Al! things are alike easy to Him.” (P. 
Ol, a. 


We proceed to lay before our readers a few of those interesting par- 


ticulars, which transpire in the narrative of a journey through provinces 


so full of interest to a Christian philosopher, some of them dear to me- 
morv, and others big with hone 
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It may be proper to premise, that the reader must not expect from this 
journal any communications, likely to enlarge the boundaries of science, 
to gratify the curiosity of an antiquary, or to make part in the philoso- 
phical transactions of the day. 

There are indeed a few curious facts, such as the following descrip- 
tion of a singular species of husbandry, practised in Munro island, which 
is a piece of ground in the back-water, that lines a great part of the 


coast of Travancore. 

‘‘ A shoal attached to the north-west extremity of the island, has been 
converted into a range of paddy-grounds, of a singular description. They 
are covered with water, which is never less than a foot in depth, and of 
course there is then no means of sowing them with grain ; but, to remedy 
this, the natives sow the seed elsewhere on the island, and when the crop 
is about eight or ten inches high, they transplant it to these sub-marire 
ficlds, taking care to arrange the seed-time, so as to bring forward the 
paddy toa proper height at the period when the first rains of the mon- 
soon have brought the freshes down from the Malabar mountains, and 
expelled the salt water further towards the sea. By this method, the 
paddy ripens before the effects of the monsoon have ceased ; and the har- 
vest is beyond all comparison richer than in any other part of the coun- 
try.” (P. 86, 87.) 

There are also various fragments of historical achievements connect- 
ed with the events which have passed in India under British government, 
or in the progressive career of British conquest, which naturally present 
themselves in the course of this diary. Such is the following anecdote 
related with a delicate expression of feeling, that leaves nothing to be 


desired. 

“The Tritchinopoly race-course runs over the very spot of ground 
where the main battle, between the English and French regiments, was 
fought. Had the latter been victorious, a trophy would probably have 
marked a field of battle become sacred in their military annals ; and nei- 
ther the shouts of victorious, nor the curses of disappointed lovers of the 
turf, would have been heard over the graves of the slain. But I have 
often remarked, that my countrymen have little of what may be termed 
the romance of military feeling; they feel a sense of duty, and the gene- 
ra! esteem of the country, sufficient for their desires ; and seek no further 
excitement in the path of military glory.” (P. 47.) 

The following account of an Indian village will gratify the admirers of 
what may be called the poetical picturesque. 


* Half way from this place to Baitmungalum, is a village presenting 2 
singular and romantic appearance ; being built in the midst of huge masses 
of granite rock, from which the rudely formed cottages are scarcely distin- 
suishable ; and the traveller is altegetber surprized at seeing a wild rocky 
desert suddenly peopled, and swarming with natives in ail directions, eye- 
ing him over the summits, and through the crevices of these primeval 
mansions. It reminded me of the poetical scene of ‘Clan Alpine’s war- 
riors true.” (P.8) 

The description of an elephant carriage is also magnificent. 


«“ We took an airing in the Rajah’s elephant carriage, which is by far 
the most magnificent conveyance I ever saw: the Genius of Aladdin could 
scarcely have done more. Its interior isa double sofa for six persons, co- 
vered with a dark green velvet and gold, surmounted by an awning of cloth 
of gold, in the shape of two small scolloped comes, meeting over the centre, 
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and surrounded by a richly ornamented varandah, supported by light, ele- 
gant, fluted, gilt pillars ; the whole is capable of containing sixty persons, 
and is about twenty-two feet in height. It moves on four wheels; the 
hinder ones eight feet in diameter, with a breadth of twelve feet between 
them. It is drawn by six immense elephants, (with a driver on each,) 
harnessed to the carriage by traces, as in England, and their huge heads 
covered with a sort of cap, made of richly embroidered cloth. ‘he pace 
at which they moved, was that of a slow trot, of about seven miles an hour , 
they were very steady, and the springs of the carriage particularly easy. 
As it is crane-necked, the elephants turned round with it on coming back 
with the greatest facility. The shape of the body is extremely elegant, re- 
sembling a flat scolloped shell, and painted dark green and gold. ‘The ele- 
phants are an exact match, but, as stated, of an enormous size. ‘The 
whole was constructed by native workmen, assisted by one half-caste 
Frenchman, under the immediate directions of the Rajah.” (P. 146, 147.) 


We might here introduce a remarkable adventure with a wild elephant, 
or the chace of an antelope. But we omit them for the sake of an en- 
tertaining narrative, which may serve as a lively illustration of our Sa- 
viour’s words, that the children of this world are in their generation 
wiser than the children of light. ‘The scene of it is laid at Seringapet~ 


tah, a village not far from Tritchinopoly, celebrated for the dexterity of 
its thieves. 


‘*Some years ago, a detachment of the king’s artillery, intending to halt 
there for the night, was advised of this propensity of the natives, and re- 
commended to be well on their guard against it. ‘Lhe two officers in 
charge of the detachment, as well as the men, ridiculed and scorned the 
idea of these poor wretches, (such they seemed to be,) being able to rob 
the King’s artillery, but took the precaution of placing sentries over all the 
tents, and a double one at that of the quarter guard, with orders, render- 
ed unnecessary by the awakened pride of the sentries themselves, to be 
more than usually watchful. ‘che inhabitants, through the means of the 
native servants, heard that their skill in thieving was set at naught, and 
their vanity was proportionably piqued. Next morning the officers, rising 
early, missed nothing, and began to exuit in their security, when one of the 
serjeants arrived, with shame and dismay pictured on his countenance, and 
informed them, that the whole of the aris belonging to the main guard 
were missing, and that all the natives had abandoned the village. Every 
search, though undertaken instantly, was in vain, and the detachment was 
compelled to march away unarmed, and fully aware of the reception they 
would be likely to meet with from their corps, when their disaster became 
known. The manner in which this dexterous theft was achieved, long 
remained unknown; but many years afterwards, when the circumstance 
was almost forgotten, the villagers themselves voluntarily surrendered the 
arms to the authorities of the country, and declared they had taken them 
merely because their skill in thieving had been called in question ; and ob- 
served, in Confirmation of this, that they had not taken a single article, 
with the exception of the arms, which they now restored. Being asked 
how they had contrived to steal them from the centre of a tent, the guard 
sleeping around them, and two sentries outside, they gave the following ac- 
count : Several of them stripped themselves naked, and oiled their bodies 
over, that, if caught, they might not be easily held ; they then approached 
that part of the tent where the sentry in the rear was posted, who, as usual, 
was walking about twenty paces backwards and forwards. The night was 
dark, and the most bold and dexterous among them advanced obliquely 
towards the tent, creeping on his belly, lying still while the sentry was 
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pacing towards him, and cnly moving on slowly and cautiously, when his 
back was turned. In this way he arrived at the tent, and his black bedy 
was, in the dark, invisible to the sentry. He now, with the utmost adroit- 
ness, lifted up a part of the side of the tent, having carefully removed one 
peg, and soon found that ali the guard was asleep, relying on their double 
sentries. ‘By this time the other villagers had followed their !eadar, and 
were all lying in the same posture, with the head of each touching the feet 
of the one who bad preceded him. In this way, the arms, being slowly re- 
moved, without the slightest ncise, by the most advanced thief, were with 
equal caution, passed along from one to another, until the whole were sc- 
os and the thieves retired as they came, unseen and unsuspected,” 
(P, 41, 43.) 

But the interest, excited by all these, and different other anecdotes 
such as books of travels ordinarily furnish, is absorbed in that, awakened 
by the more valuable facts which are collected in this diary, respecting’ 
the present state and future prospects of our holy religion, both in that 
country, where patriarchs, apostles, and even our blessed Saviour himself 
laboured and bled, or in that more benighted land, to which we yet trust 
that the East India Company will be disposed to realize in its best sense 
the promise held out in the motto of their arms— 

‘Redit a nobis Aurora, diemque reducit.’ 


In rgnarking on any of the statements, contained in this narrative, we 
of course take the facts as we find them in the pages of the field officer, 
and Jeave him to vouch for their authenticity. 

The first important particular, which we are desirous of citing from 
this pleasing volume, is the substantial confirmation which it gives to the 
statements of the late Dr. Buchanan concerning the Syrian churches of 
Travancore. It is well known to the public, how much suspicion has 
been cast on the representations and researches of that excellent man, 
by persons who have found the high opinion they had been led to form 
of the Syrian Christians, disappointed by the subsequent result of a per- 
sonal observation. We look upon the establishment of that valuable 
author’s veracity, as a matter of considerable moment to the Christian 
public; because, if he was capable of giving to the world exaggerated 
or embellished representations of facts, which passed immediately under 
his own eye, that circumstance detracts most fatally from his authority, 
not only as a writer on the state of Christianity, heathenism, and Ma- 
hometanism, in India, but also, as a divine, descanting on the great truths 
and duties of religion; for who can place confidence in the judgment of 
aman on matters of opinion and sentiment, who even sees and hears 
through the medium of a distorting imagination? We think, however, 
that we can sufficiently account for the impression, which has been made 
on the publie mind concerning Dr. Buchanan, without any impeachment 
either of his judgment or of the veracity of others. Dr. Buchanan did 
certainly write with the enthusiasm of one who felt what he stated. We 
should indeed pity the man, who could see all that he saw, and hear what 
he heard, without being moved by it, or who could address a public, ca- 
pable of conferring such extensive benefits on the various classes of per- 
sons, whom he visited, Hindoos, Mahometans, and Christians of oppo- 
site and even, (we are sorry to be obliged to say,) of hostile churches, 
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without giving to his statements all the strength which was necessary to 
their efiect. Further than this we are firmly persuaded, that he has not 
gone. Later researches have not really falsified any fact, which he has 
reported, as true. Yet such was the nature of the particulars he exhi- 
bited to the public eye, such was the painfully interesting contrast’ be- 
iween the scenes of impurity and blood, which were darkly alluded to in 
one part of his heart-thrilling tale, and the real though ignorant Chris- 
tianity of the churches, which he brought into clearer light in another, 
that the imagination of his readers was roused by it, and, as always hap 

pens in such cases, easily overran the sobriety of his statements. The 
feelings of the public had indeed been accustomed to be moved by state- 
ments, relating to that interesting people; witness the following account 
of them in Cave’s Life of St. Thomas, published about a hundred and 
fifty years ago, which could nof fail to engage the affections of the chris- 
tian world in their favour. ‘ From these first plantations of Christianity 
in thesEastern Indias by our apostle, there is said to have been a continued 
series and succession of Christians, hence called Saint Thomas Chris- 
tians, in those parts unto this day. ‘The Portuguese at their first arri- 
val here found thei in great numbers in several places, no less, as some 
tells us, than fifteen or sixteen thousand families. ‘They are very poor, 
and their churches generally mean and sordid, wherein they had no images 
of saints, nor any representations, but that of the cross ‘They are go- 
verned in spirituals by a high priest, whom some make an Armenian patri- 
arch of the sect of Nestorius, but who in truth is no other than the 
patriarch of Muzal, the remainder, as is probable, of the ancient Seleu- 
cla, and by some, though erroneously, styled Babylon, residing northward 
in the mountains, who, together with twelve cardinals, two patriarchs, 
and several bishops, disposes of all affairs, referring to religion; and to 
him all the christians of the east yield subjection. ‘They promiscuously 
admit all to the holy communion, which they receive under both kinds 
of bread and wine, though instead of wine, which their country affords 
not, making use of the juice of raisins, steeped one night in water, 
and then pressed forth.”? Such obscure sketches as these having been 
given from time to time of this remarkable body of oriental christians, 
surrounded by wretched idolaters, when Dr. Buchanan came forward to 
fill up the outline, and give body and substanee to the representation, 
Utopian pictures were immediately drawn in the minds of all his readers, 
Which led him to expect a state of purity, innocence, and christian sim- 
plicity, which when investigatian failed to authenticate, the mistake, ac- 
cording to the natural propensity of men to shift the blame of their own er- 
rors upon the shoulders of others, was attributed to an inaccuracy in Dr. 
Buchanan, when in fact it existed only in the excited imaginations of his 


readers. The following extracts will probably set this matter on the right 
foundation: 


“With Dr. Buchanan’s account of them in my hand, I went where he 
went, and sometimes where he went not; and I seize with pleasure this op- 
portunity of offering the testimony of an individual, who, however obscure 
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and unknown, has been an eye-witness to most of what has been asserted 
on this head by the first friend, and now beloved benefactor, of the ne- 
glected Syrians. He is gone to reap the fruits of his labours, from a mas- 
ter who is not unrighteous, that he should forget our work and Jabour of 
love; but the cause of christianity itself requires that those who have had 
the opportunity of convincing themselves, should join in rescuing others 
from believing the imputation so readily cast on the veracity of a good 
christian.” (P. 101, 102.) 


‘Lhe following extract of a letter from the truly pious and indefatigable Mr. 
Frough, is too valuable a testimony to the veracity of the celebrated Dr. 
Buchanan, not to be preserved. 

* December 30th.—Madras. 


“Dr. Buchanan’s account of these people has been mest undeservedly 
depreciated. I travelled with his book in my hand; visited four ef the 
churches which he describes ; compared his descriptions with what I saw ; 
and actually tound that his language, glowing as I thought it when at a 
distance, did not adequately express my feelings on the spot. I would not 
envy the feelings of the man, who could visit a body of christia#is, in the 
mountains and wilds of Malabar, still, notwithstanding their degenerated 
condition, loving and assenting to the word of God, confessing their igno- 
rance, and desiring to be taught, with other emotions than those of Dr. 
Buchanan. 

**T asked several gentlemen in Travancore, whom I heard retailing the 
current complaints of the Doctor’s exaggerations, whether they could men- 
tion a single fact, wherein he had departed from the truth ; and not one 
replied in the affirmative. ‘The Missionaries felt at first, that the state of 
the people did not answer the expectations, which the African researches 
had tended to raise in their minds: but it does not necessarily follow, hence, 
that the pictures there given were false representations. I do not think 
they charge the Doctor with one inaccuracy, and verily believe they thank 
him for writing in the animated style he adopted.” (P. 372.) 


Of the extent of Indian idolatry the author draws a painful picture. 


“ Thousands of Indians, passing along, on account of some great heathen 
festival, gave animation to the scene, and communicated a favourable idea 
of the amount of the population in this part of the country ; but that feeling 
was not unaccompanied with regret, in witnessing the numbers whom the 
corruption of human nature, and the seductions of Satan, had bri ught to. 
bew the knee at shrines and temples erected in honour of him: here and 
there they were so numerous, that great care was necessary to avoid hurt- 
ing some by riding over them ; nor could I proceed among them faster than 
at a walk.” 


We copy some remarks on visiting heathen temples, in the hope that 
the hints they suggest may not be lost upon our Indian travellers. 


“ The pagoda here is a very large one; and in great repute; and is a 
good specimen of what such buildings usually are. Four squares of stone 
walls one within another, having gateways in the centre cf each wall, 
facing the four cardinal points, and the gateways of the second walls sur- 
mounted each with an immense pagoda-shaped tower, form the principal 
outline of the building. ‘The detail is filled up with rich, but badly exe- 
cuted ornaments, in the most lavish profusion, and designed to express se- 
veral imaginary adventures and attributes of the silly god to whom the 
whole is dedicated. Who this one was, I did not trouble myself to en- 
quire. His shrine is in the centre of the whole, and a brahmin offered to 
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conduct me to it, if I chose to pay for admission ; this I declined, being 
aware that they consider the money so paid as an offering in honour of 
their god,” (P. 26, 27.) wes eh ’ : 

“J know not how far a Christian can be justified in going, for the mere 

urpose of gratifying his curiosity, to visit the temple of a miserable idol, 
when that visit is given out by the brahmins, (and unquestionably regard- 
ed by the natives,) to be made as a mark of respect to the idol itself.” 
(P. 50.) 3 

That there are native Christians in British India, worthy of the name, 
and consequently entitled not only to the protection, but to the respect 
and favourable regard of their superiors, may be exemplified in this ex- 
hibition of the liberal spirit of Christianity by a native boy at Tranque- 
bar, which we copy from our author. 


“He had lately been undertaking a journey, to defray the expenses of 
whi uncle had presented him with a * pagoda; but being already 
po of t five fanams, he contrived to subsist on that, and expended 
the da in the purchase of a’T'amul bible. (P. 29.) 

“The boy, haviag been sent on a journey by his master, on arriving at 
a {Choultry took out his Tamul bible, and began to read to himself. 
Ashamed of the false shame which prevented his reading aloud, he began 
to doso; and soon after an old man entered the Choultry, and the scene 
passed which is detailed in Ayavoo’s letter, in a style and language far 
more interesting than any account I could offer.” (P. 30.) 







The boy read to his aged companion, prayed with him, and, finding 
that he valued*the book, presented it to him 


“In a spirit of Christian charity which can only be fully appreciated by 
those who are acquainted with the natural selfishness of the poor heathens, 
and the sacrifice which, as a boy, Ayavoo had made to obtainit. He will 
not remain long without procuring another.” (P. 30.) 


But this is no solitary, insulated fact, at variance with the general 
strain of the author’s observations. 


“I have become acquainted,” (says the traveller,) “ with that which is 
quite sufficient to convince me that those pious men, who bestow labour 
and money on the maintenance of missions among the heathen, neither la- 
bour nor spend in vain. The harvest may be delayed, but it will come, 
and the sower shall reap the fruits of his seed.” (P. 33.) 

“The general result of my inquiries is the all-but-formed conviction, 
that there are, in this remote and almost unknown corner of the world, 
(he is speaking now of the Malabar coast,) between sixty and seventy 
thousand souls ready to receive the Gospel, as soon as it shall be preached 
among them unfettered by an unknown and obsolete tongue.” (P. 115.) 


Indeed the great want of the scriptures for circulation in the ver- 
nacular languages spoken by Christians in India, notwithstanding all the 
efforts of societies and missionaries, is attested by many facts. In the 
Tinevelly country, Messrs. Rhenius and Schmidt 


‘“‘ Discovered a considerable number of self-called Christian congre- 
gations, some Catholic and some Protestant, but most of them plunged in 


* Eight shillings. t About one shilling. 


t An open public building, erected on the road-side for the convenience 
of travellers. 
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deplorable ignorance. However, they evinced much gratitude for the 
visit of the Missionaries; and so eagcriy accepted a few books and tracts 
in their native language, that Mr. Rhenins regretted he had not brought 
more with him. One poor boy, in particular, after having several times, 
in vain, solicited a book, asthe Missionaries were obliged to be somewhat 
sparing, brought them, as his only means of purchase, a little paper full of 
sugar ; and it was probably the sum of his earthly possessions, as the na- 
tives in those parts are wretched!v poor, and subsist entirely on the scanty 
produce of the palmyra tree.” (P. 53.) 
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Our traveller’s report of the state of the schools in the south of India, 
is not very flattering. ‘They labour of course, under many difficulties ; 
and the frequency of Hindoo feasts in their neighbourhood, is a great 
interruption to them, especially in respect to the regularity of atten- 
dance. Yet at Nagracoil,* he gives this account of the principal Jamul 
School, supported by the London Missionary Society. 
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“IT asked the senior boys a great number of questions on Sc e 
doctrines and history ; and the answers evinced decidedly a more tho- 
rough knowledge of Scripture, than | had found in any of the Schools I 
had previously visited. On one or two occasions, I was quite astonished 
at their answers. Such a state of improvement, is highly creditable to 
their instructors, and has been produced, they think, by the habit of pas- 
sing much tine in datly questioning them as to the meaning of all they 
read. Lasked one little boy, of eleven years old, whether he ever prayed 
to God, independently of the form of prayer which had been taught him ? 
He replied, that he did sometimes; and when further questioned, as to 
what he prayed for ? his answer was literally thus: * My sins areas num- 
berless as the sands, and so I pray to God to take them from me by the 
power of his Holy Spirit?” (P. 57—58.) 
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‘The improvements which have already taken place among the Syrian 
Christians, are thus detailed and elucidated. 


“The following are the four main impravements, which have been ef- 
fected with general approbation, or at least without any dislike having 
been openly manifested. 

‘ist. The marriage of the Clergy. 

“2d. The removal of all images from the Churches, 

“Sd. The reading a portion of the Scriptures every Sunday in Malay- 
alim, 

“4h. The opening of Schools, attached to most of the Churches. 

«These reforms may be safely considered as general in spirit, although 
in fact, from the remoteness of some of the Churches, and the short space 
of time which has elapsed since the reform commenced, they cannot be 
yet said to be in universal operation: in a very few more months, with 
God’s blessing, I have no doubt they will be entirely so. Among partial 
amendments may be reckoned, a decreasing estimation, in the eyes of 
the principal clesey, of pomp and ceremony: a desire, openly manifested, 
to study the scriptures: an humble acknowledgement of the dreadful 
state ef ignorance in which they are plunged:. gratitude towards those 
who are assisting in rescuing them from it: and a greater regard to 
cleanliness and decency of apparel. Since all this has been effected, 
through the Divine permission, in the short space of four years, (when 
Mr. Baily, the first Missionary, settled among them,) can we doubt, f 


* Nagracoil is not far fram the sea shore. 
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would say it with humble reverence, but that it seems to be our God’s 
ood pleasure, that this once flourishing Church should be restored? 
P. 99 | 
' ss When the Syrian Divine Service of the day was over, in which, for 
the first time, the #rayers, as well as the portions of scripture, were read 
in the Malayalim tongue, Mr. Bailey went through a part of the English 
Liturgy in the same language ; and then preached a short sermon to them, 
on the 9th verse of the 4th chapter of the First Epistle of St. John. Du- 
ring the sermon, contrary to their usual custom, they were all attention, 
and crowded one upon another, in order to get nearer the Preacher. ‘The 
Catanars appeared particularly struck, as much with the novelty, as with 
the interest of the scene: for this was the first sermon they had ever 
heard, it not being the custom among them to preach. But Mr. Baily has 
exhorted them to commence ; and I trust, in time, they will: as yet, 
most of them are too ignorant themselves of the scriptures to do so. 
P, 82, 35. 
' “It wha very remarkable, how different the attention of the people 
was during the few prayers which were yet recited in the ancient Syriac. 
“‘ Several of the Syrians called on Mr. Bailey in the afternoon ; aad one 
or two of them entering on the subject of his sermon, recapitulated to him 
the whole scope of it: and observed, how much happier their brethren 
at Cotyam were, who would have such frequent opportunities of hearing 
him preach.” (P. 84, 85.) 


The courteous and simple visit of the Metropolitan to the Missiona- 
ries, and the contrast between his robes of state and his ordinary accom- 
modations, may possibly excite a smile, but certainly not a contemptuous 
one. 


‘‘ The Metropolitan came to us in state; which he had kindly con- 
sented to do, in order to afford me the gratification of seeing him in his 
pontifical robes. He wears a mitre on these occasions, and the pastoral 
crook, or crozier, is carried before him. The latter is of a very ancient 
form, having the top ornamented with gold, and the staff made of polished 
black wood, with a stripe of silver descending spirally from the top to 
the bottom. After a short time, he took off most of his robes, and kept 
on only the usual one, of crimson silk. (P. 88 ) 

**\We then visited the Metropolitan; and it was not without some emo- 
tion of sorrow, that I finally quitted this venerable man. He received me 
as b fore, in his little bed-reom, the furniture of which consisted simply 
of a bed, three chairs, anda very small table, a wooden chest, and a brass 
lamp; from the canopy of his bed, some dresses of ceremony were hang- 
inew On a cord, and a very few books lay on the chest opposite one small 
window, Besides this little room, he has one other, not much larger, which 
is nearly empty. Sach I pictured to myself the abode of an Archbishop 
in the primitive ages of the Church. before the progress of society and 
civilizition had effected a corresponding change.” (P. 90, 91.) 

Our traveller met also with the Abbe Dubois, and Dr. Prendergast, 
the Romish Missienaries. But though his account of them is in many 
respects pleasing, although the former denounces the worship of images, 
and is friendly to the circulation of the scriptures ; they do not appear 
either of them to be sufficiently men of the other world, to make the 
sinall number of their converts a matter of surprise. We may probably 
have occasion to say more concerning the Abbe hereafter. 

To those, who doubt the advantage of Christianitv. or the prefer- 
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ence which is justly due to it, above all human systems, which have 
been compared to it, we recommend a comparison between the following 
description of a French revolutionary Atheist, and one, which we shall 
afterwards bring forward, of an infant Christian, in the agonies of a 
mortal disease. The first case is thus described. 


“He is an unhappy native of Paris, a rank Buonapartist, and at the 
age of seventy-two, compelled to fly his country from the violence of 
his political opinions. Unacquainted with the language of Egypt, depri- 
ved of every friend, and not knowing a single individual with whom he 
can associate, except his * Drogman, a Corfiote Greek, who speaks Ve- 
netian Italian, and understands a few words of French; accustomed to 
all the elegancies and comforts with which the French capital abounds, 
and now little capable of sustaining hardship or exertion ; this miserable 
old man seems condemned to spend his few remaining years far from 
every thing that can render life supportable, yet suffering under a terror 
of death amounting to agony. <A professed believer in the soul’s annihi- 
lation at the death of the body, a contemner of Christianity, and a prac- 
tical Atheist, he repeated to me that he ‘ gloried in calling himself a per- 
fect Frenchman.’ He confessed that his life was such a burden to him, 
that he should long ago himself have brought it toa close, but for his dread 
of death: and still he spoke with pride and delight on the superiority of 
man’s natural reason over ‘ the absurd and fabulous delusions’ of revealed 
religion.” (P. 229.) 


With this melancholy account of an unhappy exile, who rejects, as 
poison, the only true comfort which belongs to his condition, we will 
now contrast the closing scene of a child six years old, the only son of 
his parents, who-underwent the distressing and hopeless miseries of hy- 
drophobia. 


“During sufferings, which I have rarely seen equalled in a man, and 
never before in a child, John only once permitted a word of complaint, 
and it was but a slight one, to escape his lips. He said, ‘* it is very sore 
to die.” In the moments of intermission from acute pain, he sometimes 
begged his mother to read to him out of a little book containing stories 
from the Bible; at other times he wished her tosing some of his favour- 
ite hymns ; his poor mother being, as may be supposed in such circum- 
stances, quite incapaple of singing, now and then repeated to him the 
words of a hymn, to which he listened with evident pleasure. 


When sorrow overcame her, and tears flowed down her cheeks, he 
would say, * Don’t cry, dear mamma, I am quite happy ;” but when the 
sacred spirit of a Christian silenced in her for a moment the anguish of 
a mother, and she once asked him, “ whether he did not know that he 
had often been a great sinner in the pure eyes of Almighty God? “Oh 
yes mamma,” said the little sufferer ; “ but Jesus Christ died on the Cross 
for me.” “ But Johnny,” she added, “do you feel sure you shall go to 
Heaven?” ‘“ Yes mamma; and when I am a little angel, I will fly be- 
hind you, and take care of you.” : 

“The mother could bear no more, and few who were present were able 
to restrain their tears. Atthe time when his paroxysms were most vio- 
lent, he would never suffer his mother to come near him, lest, as in his 
momentary madness he snapped at every thing within his reach, he might 
chance to bite even her. He never would confess to her that he was in 


* Interpreter. 
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pain, but always maintained he was ‘‘ quite willing to go to Heaven.” By 
degrees nature, exhausted with suffering and agony, began to grow fee- 
bler and feebler, and the spasms were proportionably less violent ; but his 
ideas wandered, and after two hours unquiet yet lethargic slumber, his 
sweet soul, without any apparent pain or struggle, left its earthly prison, 
and flew to join the ransomed thousands of those innocents whom Jesus 
yas and to chant with them the “ New Song” of the Redeemed of the 
amb. 

“It was about ten o’clock at night that he ceased to breathe; and tomy 
astonishment, no mark of the agonies he had endured was visible on his 
lovely and placid countenance—it was beautiful even in death. The 
corpse, having been washed, and dressed in a long white robe, was laid 
out in the bed in which he usually slept ; and the attachment of the poor 
Hindoos covered it, on the following morning, with sweet fresh flowers. 
Scarcely a word was spoken, which had not some reference to the virtues 
of this pious and amiable child. His little sister told us a thing, of which 
his father even was as ignorant as we were, of no common nature. For 
a long time past, every Sunday on returning from church, he was accus- 
tomed to seek out 2 retired corner of the house, where no eye could see 
him but that of his heavenly Father, and there pour out his little soul in 
earnest prayer. We learned from his father, that whenever he had any 
pocket money, he made two equal divisions of it; one part was placed in 
his father’s hands for the support of the Bible and Church Missionary So- 
cieties, and with the other he usec to visit the huts of the poorer natives, 
and relieve their wants as far as his means would extend. 


“Such was John S. at the age of six years and a half, for he was no 
more when he died! His funeral was attended by the General, and 
most of the officers of the garrison, who knew and loved him young as 
he was; but that which stamped on the melancholy procession a more 
peculiar interest, was the number of poor natives, who accompanied it in 
tears, and who, at the moment of committing the corpse to its last earthly 
home, pressed forward to throw each his little handful of earth on the 
coffin, which held all that now remained of him who once enjoyed among 
them the blessed title of ‘ ‘The poor man’s friend.’ 


“A small monument has since been erected to his memory, where, on 
a tablet of white marble, are simply recorded his name, age, and death ; 
together with the words of Him, who, in the days of his sorrow, loved to 
take little children in his arms and bless them, saying, “Of such is the 
kingdom of Heaven.’” (P. 15—16.) 


In connexion with the preceding narrative, though (we trust) the 
bereft parents have long ceased to mourn the departure of an in- 
fant, who was unquestionably an heir of glory, we feel impelled by a 
sense of humanity to recal public attention to an extraordinary cure of 
hydrophobia, which occurred in the native hospital at Calcutta in 1812. 
From a patient under the aggravated symptoms of that disease forty 
ounces of blood were taken, which produced immediate relief. The 
rabid symptoms re-appearing in about two hours, blood was again let, 
till he fainted, which happened after eight ounces were taken. After 
the second bleeding the disorder did not return. But considerable 
quantities of calomel and opium were administered; and he was discharged 
in a fortnight. We believe that two other instances have occurred of 
similar treatment with equal success, though in one of them no mercury 
was administered, It is also stated, that a physician at Padua in 1816 
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cured a patient by making him swallow a pound of vinegar in the mors 
ning, another at noon, and a third at night. 

Our author met in the course of his travels with one of those proots 
of the debasing influence of the slave trade on all, who are any way 
concerned in it, which ought to stimulate our efforts, and animate our 
perseverance, till the legal abolition of that nefarious traffic shall become 
universally effectual. At Cairo he says, 


*“* We also went to see the market for black slaves, than which I never 
beheld a scene of more consummate filth, misery, and degradation. Men, 
women, and children, covered with every species of dirt, many of them 
totally naked, are huddled together, and crowded almost to suffocation, in 
dark and dismal cells under ground, Which are never cleaned, and have 
no outlet except the strong gates opening on the slave bazar. From these 
dungeons they are brought forth for sale, like articles ot merchandise, to 
every passing Customer: and, to complete the scene, most of the purcha- 
sers who came there while I was on the spot were well dressed temales, 
with their faces veiled as usual. Is it not a remarkable contradiction, 
that they who consider it a deep offence to the modesty of their sex, 
should a man at any time chance to see their face, can yet become so re- 
conciled by habit to the sight of slaves, in the state I have described, as to 
consider that sight not only tolerable, but as being also not at all unbe- 
coming their own sex and condition?” (P. 244.) 


Our readers will naturally wish to accompany the author in his tour 
through Palestine, and to trace his feelings in walking upon that ground, 
the very touch of which must awaken recollections, eminently sacred. 


Sed fugit interea, fugit irreparabile tempus, 
Singula dum, capti, circumvectamur, amore. 


We therefore restrain ourselves, and will do little more than quote 
the rule, which he has prescribed for himself, in attempting to draw the 
line between childish credulity and unfeeling scepticism, in a place where 
Superstition has been above all others fertile in invention. 


‘*] will not allow myself to disbelieve those accounts of flaces, which 
on Closely consulting the Bible as my ony guide, I have reasen to think 
may be true; and 1 will decidedly reject every history of them as fabu- 
lous, to which the Bible makes no aliusion.” (P. 290.) 


The particulars which are detailed to a traveller in this which may be 
called the classic region of piety are indeed minute usque ad fastidium. 
Very dilferent from these juggling trifles is the combination of interest- 
ing names and circumstances, in the following account of Cana and its 
neighbourhood. 


** Before entering the village from Nazareth, and a little to the right of 
the road, is a fig tree, which marks a spot where our Saviour is reported 
frequently to have sat in retirement with his disciples, expounding to them 
his doctrines, and teaching his gospel. From it there is a pleasing view 
of Cana, and the valley below. Clcse to the village is another tree plant- 
ed, where Jesus at the marriage feast changed the water into wine. It is 
singular, that though there are now no Christians in the village, all the 
marriages are celebrated under this tree, in commemoration of the mira- 
cle just mentioned. Not far from the tree is a beautiful well of ancient 
structure ; and as it is the only one in the vicinitv, it is not improbabic 
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that it really is, what tradition calls it, the self same well, whence the 
water was borne to‘ the governor of the feast.’ [saw with pleasure seve- 
ral ‘ waterpots’ of an antique shape, with which the Arab women come to 
fetch water: they are of brown clay, and about two feet high ; small at 
the bottom, with a narrow neck and a wide mouth; there are two Circu- 
lar handies fixed to the neck. Our route continued to lead us through a 
country generally mountainous; and when we were within five miles of 
‘Tiberias, we visited the spot where our Saviour is said to have delivered 
his ‘Sermon on the Mount.’ There is a granite rock rising four feet above 
the summit of a sloping hill, against which tradition asserts that He lean- 
ed his back as He spoke. If it be true, He must have faced the North, 
with ancient Bethulia towering on an opposite mountain; and to the East 
He commanded a beautiful prospect of the Galilean sea, and the moun- 
tains which environ it. From the West and South, the ground descends 
as far as the rock, with so gentle an inclination as to be almost a plain ; 
and there is ‘ much grass in the place ;” so much so, that it is to the neigh- 
bourhood of this very spot that the modern Pachas of Acre annualiy send 
their horses to graze. ‘The place pointed out as the scene where the‘ five 
thousand’ were miraculously fed, is only a few yards further on towards 
‘Liberias.” (P. 292—294.) 

The simple devotion which breathes through the following sentence, 
is a beautiful contrast to the mummery of Romish and Greek, as well 


as Mahometan pilgrimages. 


“ T have knelt down and kissed the spot where He once lay, and that, 
where I hope my sins are for ever laid. ..... the foot of His Cross! The 
places where indeed there, but all around was confusion. Greeks, Arme- 
nians and Roman Catholics, all singing their masses in the same Church, 
at the same moment: Turks walking among them, and eyeing all with 
supercilious derision: hundreds of poor ignorant Christians assisting at 
their several rites, some, I should hope, with that humble heart, and spark 
* true faith, which a merciful and gracious Saviour will not disdain.” 
(P 315.) 


As nothing is added in this tour or sought to be added to our topo- 
graphical asquaintance with these consecrated spots, we content ourselves 
with the foregoing specimens of the feeling, with which they were visit- 
ed, and close our quotation with the very gratifying account of the meet- 


ing between the field-officer and Mr. Wolf, to which we have already 
alluded. 


‘‘ After a long privation of the blessings of real Christian communion 
and conversation, 1 have to thank my God for the valued privilege of 
meeting here with a Christian friend, whose history and character de- 
inand a more than common interest. Born a Jew, and brought up in the 
religion of his fathers, it has pleased the Almighty to single him out as a 
monument of mercy from the thousands of his perishing nation. He has 
embraced from the heart the truths of Christianity, and is now a zealous 
Ambassador from Heaven to beseech mankind that they would be recon- 
ciled to their offended God. His name is the Rev. J.seph Wolf. He is 
going to Jerusalem, and J am coming from it: 4e arrived by sea, and J by 
land; and we have met together, without any previous concert or knowl- 
edge of each other, on the same day, in the same city, and at the house of 
Simon the ‘Tanner! And how truly precious a day 1 have passed in his 
society ! We remained -together during the whole of it, and slept in the 
same room at night. So many uninterrupted hours of conversation fully 
developed before me a character, which is in itself thoroughly open and 
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undisguised. I found him a child in the world, but a giant in the cause of 
his God. He is going asa sheep among wolves ; but the Great Shepherd 
of Israel will neither slumber nor sleep. He is going alone, but it is with 
a firm reliance on that Arm, which can alone pretect him, to preach the 
Gospel of Jesus. There is something in his mere pronunciation of the 
name of his Saviour; something which bespeaks a mind more tenderly 
alive to the value of the sacrifice made for him , something which denotes 
a more peculiar personal appropriation of the Messiah to him, as being a 
Jew, than ordinary Christians appear to feel. He never utters the name 
of Jesus, without seeming to imply, in voice and manner, that his heart 
whispers at the same time, from its inmost core, “ Jesus is mine,” (P. 
330—332.) 

May the labours of this zealous missionary and of his coadjutors be 
abundantly blessed in awakening attention among the members of the 
Jewish synagogue to the proofs, that he, whom their fathers crucified in 
that very spot, was their own Messiah! Of the preparation which the 
minds of many in that remarkable nation are undergoing for the eventual 
reception of the gospel among them, the following authentic account of 
one of the Jews of Cochin, ailords an acceptable specimen. 


* Moses Azarphati, an eminent Jew, met us, and conducted us immedi- 
ately, at our request, to a Synagogue, in which, it being Saturday, the prin- 
cipal Jews were assembled to hear the law of Moses.’, (P. 92.) 

“TI hada long and interesting conversation with Moses, in the Portu- 
guese language, of which, fortunately, he understcod a little. The sum 
of what he told me was, that the Jews, those at least who had studied the 
Sacred Writings, all agreed, that the 53d chapter of Isaiah related to the 
Messiah ; that the accounts given of Jesus of Nazareth, exactly corres- 
pond with the description of him given therein; but that there is one ma- 
terial point, in which he fails; which is, that, having publicly declared 
He came to fuifil the law of Moses, He nevertheless permitted his follow- 
ers to dispense with the rite of circumcision, and to change the day of the 
Sabbath ;—acts which positively violated the law of Moses; and such, 
therefore, as the true Messiah would never have allowed. ‘This was, he 
said, the common opinion of the Jews; but he admitted that, for his own 
part, the undeniable conformity of Jesus to the predicted Messiah, the long 
and dreadful dispersion and sufferings of the Jews, and the present re- 
turning kindness of the nations towards them, in seeming conformity with 
the time pointed out in the prophecies of the 1260 days: all combined to 
throw his mind into an indiscribuble state of ferment. He a/most believed 
—but then the unaccountable change of the most holy Sabbath-day! He 
allowed the total contusion of tribes, so that, if Messiah were yet to come, 
He could not be Known to be of the tribe of Judah, unless by a miracle. 
Still, he thought, God would perhaps vouchsafe a miracle to restore the 
identity of families and tribes ; and that this was a general belief among 
his brethren. He says he has read the New Testament with attention, 
and thinks it a most excellent work: but if its accounts had been true, 
how was it possible that so many thousands of Israeiites, living witnesses 
of the miracles therein related, could yet refuse to believe, and even pun- 
ish the supposed Messiah with death? I have purposely abstained trom 
recapitulating the arguments usually employed against what Moses Azar- 
phati advanced, as they are well known to every Christian of common in- 
telligence, who has at all studied the grounds of his own belief; but I 
thought it might not be uninteresting to know from the fountain head, what 
the Jews think and say for themselves; and Moses is really a fair speci- 
men of the most liberal among them; being also a man of considerable 
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natural abilities, improved by study, and free from violent prejudices. Be- 
fore he left me, he presented me with a printed Hebrew almanac, and 
some manuscripts in Hebrew, of a trifling nature; one of which, how- 
ever, kindly written by himself on purpose for me, Contains an account of 
all that is known concerning the settlement and subsequent history of the 
Jews at Cochin. On shaking hands with him, I told him I should earnest- 
ly pray that God would enlighten his mind, so that he might see the truth : 
he squeezed my hand with warmth, and said he sincerely hoped it might 
be so.” (P. 103—110.) 

The simultaneous abatement of those prejudices against Christianity, 
which had Jong prevailed with the force of a second nature in the breasts 
of Jews and heathens in various parts of the world, coupled with the 
present expectations of both Jews and Mahometans, forms together one 
of the most awakening signs of the times, and affords the highest encou- 
ragement to those efforts of the Christian church, which, however fee- 
bly concerted and weakly supported, must continue to increase and to 
prevail till the day, when it shall be seen through the blessing of him, 
who refuses not to reward a cup of cold water, given in the name of a 
disciple, that no pious endeavour of any Christian missionary has ever 
been made in vain. 


A eam 


TO NANCY. 


The following words by Mr. J. Richardson, to the well known tune of 
“ Fy gar rub her o’er wi strae,”’ are transcribed from “‘ The Select 
Melodies of Scotland,’”’ an admirable union of music and poetry, in 
which we recognize the names of Scott, Campbell, Miss Baillie, Mrs. 
Grant, Thompson, Smollett, Macneil, Hogg, &c. 


O Nancy! wilt thou leave the town, 
And go with me where nature dwells; 
I'll lead thee to a fairer scene 
Than painter feigns, or poet tells. 
In spring Pll place the snow-drop fair 
Upon thy fairer, sweeter breast; 
With lovely roses round thy head, 
At summer eve thou shalt be dust. 


In autumn when the rustling leaf 
Shall warn us of the parting year, 
Ill lead you to yon woody glen, 
The red-breast’s ev’ning song to hear. 
And when the winter’s dreary night 
Forbids us leave our shelter’d cot, 
Then in the treasure of the mind 
Shall nature’s charms be all forgot. 
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INTELLIGENCE IN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND 
THE ARTS. | 


A paper on the compressibility of water, air, and other fluids, and on 
the chrystalization of liquids, and the liquefaction of aeriform fluids, by 
simple pressure, was prepared by Mr. Perkins, our countryman for the 
purpose of submitting it to the Royal Society at their last meeting It 
contained a minute description, accompanied with figures, of his com- 
pressing apparatus; a diagram, showing the ratio of the compressibility 
of water, beginning at the pressure of ten atmospheres, and proceeding 
regularly to that of two thousand; and some experiments on the compres- 
sion of atmospheric air, which appears by them to follow a law varying 
from that generally assigned to it by philosophers. Mr. Perkins intend- 
ed to announce, also, in this paper, that he had affected the liquefaction 
of atmospheric air, and other gaseous substances, by a pressure equal to 


that of about 1100 atmospheres; and that he had succeeded in chrystaliz- 
ing several liquids by simple pressure. 


Illustrations of the Works of Washington Irving, Esq.—We trans- 


cribe the following criticism from the London Literary Gazette, because 
we hope to be able, in the course of the year, to introduce some of the 


engravings in our work. 

Mr. Murray has, this season, published an unusual number of these 
fine illustrations of books, thus combining the beauties of art with the at- 
tractions of literature in a way which has not of late years been very 
prevalent. Among the causes of the disunion, we may mention the great 
expense of such embellishments, and still more the delays which the pro- 
crastination of artists too frequently occasioned. 'The latter evil induced 
booksellers to do without their assistance altogether, or to employ labours 
of an inferior style: thus crudities or lithography came to be substituted 
for finish and copperplate; and the refinements of the burin yielded to 
the facilities of scraping, wood, or stone. ‘The engravings before us 
are of a high character, and renew our acquaintance with the truly ad- 
mirable in art. A fine frontispiece portrait of the best writer in polite 
literature which America has produced, does credit to the pencil of G. S. 
Newton, and the needle of E. Scriven. It is followed by ten designs by 
Leslie, and engraved by C. Heath, C. Rolls, J. Romney, and W. and 
E. Finden, and A. W. Warren, from various parts of the Sketch Book 
and Knickerbocker’s History, all of which are honourable to the state of 
our National School. Rip Van Winkle is an exceedingly clever and 
characteristic subject—his dog exquisite—and the engraving by Rolls 
doing justice to the conception of the painter. ‘The legend of the Sleepy 
Hollow is equally humorous, and still better engraved by the same hand. 
Wouter Van Twiller deciding the lawsuit, (the only piece drawn by W. 
Allston,) is inclined to the caricatura, and there are some slight flaws in 
our copy of the plate. The Dutch Fire Side is a delightful engraving, 
by W. Finden, in which a mastery of light and shadow is displayed—a 
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very Rembrandt on copper; and the Dutch Courtship, C. Rolls, is a wor- 
thy companion to it, both in design and execution. Antony Von Corlear 
setting of for the wars, (A. W. Warren,) completes a trio of as enter- 
taining prints as could adorn any entertaining story. W. Khieft’s New 
Punishment is clever, but not so much to our taste: the sentimental sub- 


jects have nothing remarkable: and the conclusion ‘ Peter Stuyvesant 


rebuking the Cobler, > is most commendable for character. Upon the 
whole, not! ling move worthy of the author could have been produced; 

and Mr. Leslie has fortnnately linked his name for posterity to that of 
Washington Irving. The plates are about three inches by two and a 
half, suitable to bind with the works. London Lit. Gazette. 


We received from Canada, last summer, the first number of a new 
Miscellany, entitled “* The Canadian Magazme,” but we have heard 
no more of it since. We hope it has not failed for want of patronage ; 
indeed we cannot entertain the conjecture, since the specimen afforded 
promise of excellence, and our neighbours in the British colony, are libe- 
ral and intelligent. 





Novel Presentment!—A printer in South Carolina is said to have been 
presented by a Grand Jury for refusing or omitting to publish pieces in 
favour of any other Presidential Candidate than Mr. Calhoun. 


Washington Irving has issued another volume. 


Forty poetical addresses have been presented to the managers of the 
New Orleans Theatre, for the premiums lately offered. They are most- 
ly from the northern states. 

A New Greek Lericon.—John Pickering, Esq. an eminent classic 
scholar, and celebrated as a philologist, has completed a new Greek and 
English Dictionary, founded on the basis of the Lexicon of Schreve- 
liug, but much improved. A specimen of this work is in our hands, and 
as it tends to promote our favourite plan of recommending the Greek 
language to be taught in schools before the Latin, we feel much pleasure 
in bringing this addition to the stores of American literature before the 
Canadian public. We have the honour of a personal acquaintance with 

Mr. Pickering, who is a son of the Hon. Timothy Pickering, the friend 
and associate ‘of Washington. Quebec Gazette. 


The rumour that Mr. Milman had succeeded Mr. Gifford, as the edi- 
tor of the London Quarterly Review, and which had been contradicted, is 
revived. It is now understood that Mr. Murray has been corresponding 
with a celebrated northern writer on the subject of a new editor for this 
journal, whose voice is decidedly in favour of Mr. Milman. 

There is a a great rage at present in the English reading public for Ger- 
man tales of “ Ghosts and Goblins.” Three different works of this de- 
scription have been lately published. The first is entitled ‘‘ German 
nopular stories hy Grimm:” the second. “ (host Stories.” published Iw 
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Ackerman; and the third is called the “‘ Popular Tales and Romances of 


the Northern Nations.”’ 


It is stated that several of the most learned Jews, residing in Paris, 
intend to commence the publication of a periodical work, devoted to the 
moral and social instruction of individuals of their own religious per~ 
suasion. There are already two works of this description published i in 


Germany. 


Inproved method of Tanning aolthe, H. Hi. Hayden of Baltimore, 


las discovered a valuable improvement in the art of taunning by means 


of pyrolignous preparation. 


sy his method, raw hides, after hairing 


and ba xiling, are converted into leather in pleas than thirty-six hours. He 


has secured the improvement by letters patent under the scal of the 
United States. 
i 
OBITUARY 


Zephania Swilt, Esq. of Connec- 
ticut, who lately died in Ohio, was 
educated at Yale College, where he 
was distinguished as a scholar, and 
received the first honours of the in- 
stitution. After graduating, he ap- 
plied himself with great assiduity, 
(a trait which marked his character 
in whatever he undertook) to the 
profession of law. His proficiency 
soon called him into notice, and he 
was chosen a representative to Con- 
gress. While in Congress an em- 
bassy was sent to France, to nego- 
tiate a treaty with the then Consu- 
lar government. At the head of 
this embassy was the late Chief Jus- 
tice Ellsworth, through whose in- 
fluence Judge Swift was appointed 
secretary of legation. Soon after 
his return from France he was ap- 
pointed a side judge of the superi- 
cr court of Connecticut—and after 
several years he was called to pre- 
side at the head of that court. This 
office he held till the formation of 
the constitution, when he with other 
members of that Court were su- 
perseded—and for his eminent ser- 
vices, like Themistocles, sent back 
into private life; but his talents 
were too well known, and too high- 





ly appreciated to be left unemployed 
He was repeatedly returned a re- 
presentative to the Legislature from 
the town where he resided: an hon- 
our no less grateful to his feelings 
than reproachful to those political 
adversaries who had displaced him; 
as it was a testimonial of worth from 
his fellow townsmen who knew him 
best, and from a large majority of 
whom he had always differed in his 
political opinions. ‘The soundness 
of his judgment and rectitude of 
heart not unfrequently swayed the 
opinions of the House, even against 
the bias of theirfeelings. He was 
appointed by the Legislature one of 
the committee to revise the statutes 
of the state. 

The talents of Judge Swift, as 
an author, were well. known te 
his profession in bis own state. 
He embodied and digested the laws 


of Connecticut upon the model of 





Blackstone a work particularly 
useful to the student, and cited with 
respect in the courts of justice. An 
improved edition of this work, now 
in press, occupied the last year or 
two of his life. 

In W ashington, Washington 
countv, Alabama, in his 57th year, 
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Harry Toulmin, Esq. late a Judge 
of the District Court of the Uni- 
ted States for the District of Mis- 
sissippi. Mr. Toulmin was descen- 
ded from a very ancient and respec- 
table family in England. He was 
born at Taunton, in Somersetshire. 
His father, Dr. Joshua Toulmin, 
was as distinguished for his piety 
and benevolence, as for his literary 
and scientific endowments. Under 
such a father, and at one of the 
principal dissenting Semiaaries of 
England, was the subject of this 
notice educated and trained for the 
Church. He was settled, for a 
number of years, as a dissenting 
minister, at Chowbert, Lancashire. 
About the commencement of the 
French Revolution, in the year 
1793. he immigrated to this coun- 
try. In 1794 he was appointed 
President of the Transylvania 
Seminary, in Kentucky, to which 
State he removed: he continued at 
the head of that Seminary between 


two and three years, after which he 
was chosen Secretary of State of 
the State of Kentucky, in which 
office he remained until 1804, when 
he was appointed Judge of the Fed- 
eral Court for the Missisippi Ter- 
ritory, and removed thither the fol- 
lowing year. He was chosen to di- 

est the Laws of that Territory, 
and which task he completed in 
1807. On the erection of the 
State of Alabama into a separate 
government, he served in the Con- 
vention, and assisted in the forma- 
tion of the Constitution, and after- 
wards served in the Legislature of 
the State asa Representative. Du- 
ring the last year he was appointed 
to digest the Laws, which service 
was performed. 

On the 19th of Oct. at his house 
in Fitzwilliam square, Dublin, Tho- 
mas Penn Gaskell, Esq. of Shan- 
negarry, in the county of Cork, a 
lineal descendant of the celebrated 
William Penn. 





i 


EXPLANATION OF THE EMBELLISHMENT. 


This Number of the Port Folio is embellished with a scene from 
“The Pioneers.”” ‘The artist has selected the moment when Leather- 
Stocking, in an interview with Edwards and his young bride, refuses the 
invitation of the happy couple to spend his old age with them, and de- 
clares his intention to penetrate still deeper into the forest. Edwards 
then offers him some Bank Notes which he declines, observing, —‘‘This 
then is some of the new-fashioned money that they’ve been making at 
Albany out of paper! It can’t be worth much to they that hasn’t larn- 
ing! No, no, Jad, take back the stuff; it will do me no sarvice I took 
kear to get all the Frenchman’s powder afore he broke up, and they say 
lead grows where I ara going. It isn’t even fit for wads, seeing I 
use none but leather.” 

ee 


ERRATA. 


Page 1, for Hon. Charles Nisbet, read Hon. Alexander Nisbet. In 


the Latin inscription, page 4, the diarcesis u has been several times in- 
serted instead of 27. 
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